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A Select List of 
Practical Farm Books 


Each of these books is the work of 
a specialist. Thoroughly practical 


postpaid to any part of the world 
on receipt of catalog price. 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agricultare. By 
Wilcox & Smith. A thoroughly up-to-date, prac- 
| presentation ‘of the 
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700 Pages 
Fertilizers and Crops. By L. L. Van Slyke. 
A timely presentation of facts, not only giving 
practical methods for using fertilizers in crop 
growing, but placing special cnpuas s on the 
reasons underlying their use, etc.. 
By C. W. Burkett. The most com- 
Peed and popular vem of the kind ever pub- 
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The Cereals in America. By Thos. F. Hunt 
A comprefiensive treatise of wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, rice, kafir corn, Serna, oe. 


Farm Manares. By C. E. Thorne. A prac- 
tical and most valuable work on manures and 
manuring, covering every phase of the subject. 

Net $1.50 
The Book of Alfalfa. By F. D. Cobura. 
This is by far the most authoritative, 
plete and valuable work on this forage = 


The Study of Corn. By V. M. Shoesmith. 
A most helpful -book to all interested in the 
selection and improvement of corn... Net $0.50 

Warm Grasses of the United States. By 
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Young Farmer: Some Things He 
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disk harrow 
saves 25 to 
507 in power 
Which means it saves one horse 
at the very least. It also saves 
one man. And, furthermore, this 


Cutawa 


Double Action Disk Harrow 
pulverizes the soil finer than any single harrow 
working ia “half-iap.” And more—it pulverizes 
finer than any two single harrows attached in 
tandem. Its rigid main frame holds the rear 
disks so that theycutjust midway between where 
the fore disks cut. All soil is pulverized to the 
full depth to which the disks are run. Ask your 
dealer to show you a Cutaway (CLARK) Donble 
Action. If he doesn’t sell Curaway (Crarx)* 
harrows, write us. Don’t accept a substitute. 
We ship direct where we have no nog Ask 
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the samé expense; also we can inform you how 
you can grow big crops without lime. If you are 
short of mahure, we can give you a plan to get 
organic matter at least expense. 

We can tell you if your soil is acid. If acid we 
may did you to correct it without lime. All these 
things we have done for others and can do for 
' you. Write us for-free booklet No. 85 
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With the New Books 


The new book by Prof Shaw on 
Management and Feeding of Sheep 
is not only authoritative but very 
timely. This is really the first time 
the entire phase of handling sheep at 
the farm end has been brought to- 
gether in book form by one who is 
not only a thorough student in sheep 
matters, but a practical flock master. 
Every sheep owner in the country 
should have a copy of-this book. It 
contains 471 pages, is bound in cloth, 
sent postpaid for $2. 

A subject of vital intérest to every 
farmer is how to manage his land to 
best advantage and greatest profit. 
Books about the soil have frequently 
appeared and each one has veen a val- 
uable contribution to our soil litera- 
ture. The late Prof F: H. King, who 
has long been a soil student and one 
of our most reliable authorities on 
soil questions, just before his death 
was preparing a manuscript on Soil 
Management. He had long been 
studying the problems in this coun- 
try, but to discuss the subject from a 
broad viewpoint made a careful study 
of European and Asiatic agriculture. 
His review of the agriculture of China 
and Japan is one of the most fasci- 
nating statements of soil management 
and soil handling ever put in print. 
Fortunately, the general conclusions 
of this soil authority, covering a life- 
time of investigation and practical 
avocation, is to be available in a new 
book now on the press under the gen- 
eral title of Soil Management. This 
book contains 308 pages and will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


New Horticultural Cyclopedia 


Many years ago a notable contribu- 
tion to the horticultural literature 
was made in the publication of a 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture by Dr L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell university. This 
enterprise appeared in four volumes 
and has become the standard of its 
kind in the world. But times change, 
so do methods and varieties and cus- 
toms. To meet these changing con- 
ditions and because the old cyclopedia 
was out of date, an entirely new work 
by the same author is now in course 
of preparation. Dr Bailey is devot- 
ing his entire time and efforts to 
bringing out a new Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, which is to be published 
in six volumes and sold at $36:for the 
set. Volume one is now from the 
press and may be obtained postpaid 
at $6 a volume. Subscriptions for the 
entire set are solicited. 

;Another new book on the press is 

Farm Antimals, written by Professors 
Thomas F. Hunt and Charles W. Bur- 
kett. .This book is a companion vol- 
ume to Soils and Crops, recently is- 
sued by this company. Both of these 
books, while of great use in the farm 
library, are of particular interest to 
high schools in which agriculture is 
taught. These two volumes, while 
scientifically accurate, have been. writ- 
ten on a level of the high school mind 
and are therefore extremely valuable 
to all people interested in farm prac- 
tice. _These two volumes are illus- 
trated abundantly, the illustrations 
having been selected as aids to the 
text matter rather than for embel- 
lishing the books. Each book con- 
tains approximately 500 illustrations 
and 550 pages. The mailing price is 
$1.50 each, and orders should be sent 
to Orange Judd company. Every high 
school should teach~-agriculture, and 
these two books are without question 
the most teachable books available for 
such a course. 
At this time much interest is cen- 
tered around fertilizer problems. The 
man who would succeed in rightly 
handling his soil should master the 
problems of fertilizing and manuring. 
Two of the most valuable books yet 
published are the following: Fertil- 
izers and Crops, by Dr Van Slyke of 
the New York experiment station and 
Farm Manures, by Director Charles 
E. Thorne of the Ohio experiment 
station. The first named will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 and the 
second named for $1.50. Any reader 
having anything to do with soils or 
land management will find these two 
books of inestimable value in his 
work. 


Rock Fertilizer which bobs up every 
spring is nothing new. Away back in 
American Agriculturist for November, 
1857, a farmer reports his results with 
“Columbia guano” or fine ground 
rock! “Had I shoveled up a ton of 
dirt from the turnpike, unquestionably. 
I would have had a much better re- 
sult, for in that some animal droppings 
would be brought on the ground, of 
which the Columbia humbug is desti- 
tute. The trash, freight, etc, thereon 
left me minus $45 without a tent’s 
worth of benefit.”” Several advertisers 
of that so-called Columbian guano 
were offered for insertion at that time 
in American Agriculturist, but were 
refused after a careful examination by 
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High Quality Home Trade Strawberries 


Only Kind It Pays to Grow---Demands of Market to Consider-~Choose Variety Suited to Soil and Other Conditions--- 
Senator Dunlap Preferred--Fall vs Spring Planting--Handling Field After Harvest---Grading and Marketing 
for Best Returns—Culls Used for Preserves---By Nat S. Green of Clermont County, Ohio 


URING the years that we have 
¢ grown vegetables for market at 
Riverview farm, strawberries have 


been a steady source of revenue, giving us a 
good return for the capital and labor invested. 
We have never recorded any phenomenal 
yields; neither, on the other hand, have we 
recorded a complete failure. We have learned 
that the only kind of strawberries it pays to 
grow are first-class ones. There are too 
many of the other kind grown—though 
scarcely any excuse for it. As a rule, the men 
who tell us there is no money in strawberries 
are those who have failed to recognize the 
demand for quality. From the start quality 
has been our watchword, with the result that 
we always have a greater demand—and at 
top prices—than we can supply. 

Growing strawberries for market is not a 
business in which every man will succeed. 
One must be adapted to it, have a love for the 
work, to be really successful. For this rea- 
son there is no likelihood that 


others are grown here, but Senator Dunlap 
has proved most profitable for us. It re- 
quires a rich soil, but any variety must have 
rich soil to do its best. 


Best Soil for Best Berries 


A light clay loam, well drained, is best. It 
should be well enriched, preferably with barn- 
yard manure and plowed down to cowpeas or 
other leguminous crop. Some commercial 
fertilizers are necessary at times, but ordi- 
narily they are not as satisfactory and are 
more expensive than the others. It is well, es- 
pecially if clover is plowed down, to grow 
some cultivated crop before setting the 
strawberry plants. This puts the soil in 
excellent physical condition and it is easy 
to prepare for the plants the following 
spring. 

We have sometimes set plants in the fall 
but only when prevented from doing the work 
in the spring. By all means set in the spring 


large quantities of fine berries,‘and fine ones 
are what we want, The task of keeping the 
rows in good shape is, if anything, less with 
the hill system than with either the hedge 
row or the matted row. Plants should be set 
as early in the spring as the soil can be 
worked. This varies with us from early 
April to June 1, but usually it is in April. If 
a hoed crop has been grown the previous sea- 
son the soil should be readily put in proper 
condition. After a heavy coat of well-rotted 
manure is plowed under, the ground should 
be harrowed several times until it is well 
pulverized, then the rows may be marked off, 
or if only a small number of plants are to be 
set a line may be used. We make it a point 
to prune the plants before setting, experience 
having demonstrated that they will make more 
rapid and stronger growth when pruned, 
Simply clip off about half the roots and all 

but two or three leaves. 
Setting the plants is a simple matter after 
one has acquired the knack. 





growing quality’ berries will 
be overdone. Not only must 
the plant and its requirements 
be carefully studied, but local 
markets must be considered, 
varieties selected in accord- 
ance with climatic and soil 
conditions, and the methods 
followed be adapted to local 
conditions. 


Suitable Variety Important 


When we began, the first 
thing considered was the 
variety best adapted to our 
use. We were familiar with 
our soil and climate, so we set 
about to choose those varieties 
that would give best results 
under conditions existing on 
our farm. Everyone who grows 
Strawberries must do the 


a general way what varieties 
are best adapted to a given 
locality, but varying condi- 











The roots should be well 
spread out and set deep, up to 
the crown, and the earth 
pressed firmly about them. 
We choose a cloudy day if 
possible, and prefer to set the 
plants when the soil is moist 
enough to set thé plants with- 
out water. Sometimes, however, 
it is necessary to set when the 
soil is very dry. We then 
thoroughly soak the soil about 
the roots. Cultivation begins 
soon after the plants are set 
and continues at intervals of 
a week or less if the weather 
permits, our object being to 
prevent all weed growth and 
keep the top soil well pul- 
verized in order better to con- 
serve the moisture. Cultiva- 
tion continues up to the time 
the plants begin to blossom, 
then again after the blossoms 
have fallen and continues 
until picking begins. 








tions in the same locality 
Make it impossible to say 
What variety is best for any 
particular farm without*actual 


Our soil was a rather heavy 
clay loam, rolling, but only 
fairly well drained, two years 
before we put it in straw- 
berries. By the time a green 
Crop had been plowed down, 
&crop of potatoes harvested and all the avail- 
able stable:manure on the place spread on this 
field and plowed down, the soil was not only 
Much lighter, more open and better drained, 
but also was considérably enriched. 

We decided that this soil was not best 
Suited to grow extra early berries, therefore 
the variety chosen was Senator Dunlap, a mid- 
Season variety. To this we have adhered, as 
it has proved best in every way for our pur- 
Poses. It has given us big, juicy, splendid 
flavored berries in large quantities, stands 
frouth as well as gny, and has a fairly long 
bearing season. Warfield, Sample, Clyde and 


William Belt, One of the Best Older Standard Strawberries 


The William Belt strawberry has the smallest number of weak points 
of any variety that I have grown; in fact, I know of hardly any. Notwith- 
trial standing the fact that many excellent- new varieties appear annually to 

: claim recognition, it holds well in the test of time. 
foliage with large leaves, always an indication of two strong points; 
namely, a good root system and abundant, deep penetrating roots, in 
the opinion of George T. Powell of Columbia county, N Y 
which ripens in midseason, is conical, oblong, regular in shape and has a 
bright red glossy finish which is very attractive to the eye. 
fruit is mild and of excellent quality. 


if you can. The plants then have a full sea-" 


son to develop a large root system and store 
up strength for the following year’s crop. 
Under some conditions fall planting may be 
best, but our experience favors spring. 

The method to choose in setting the plants 
is a problem that confronts every beginner 
and must be settled according to the object 
sought. For the production of quality berries 
in largest quantities the hill system has no 
superior. Possibly more work is necessary 
in cultivation but results justify the added 
labor. Large quantities of berries can be 
grown by the matted-row system, but not 


It carries a strong 


In flavor the 


Care of Field After Harvest 


After the fruiting season is 
past the patch is mowed and 
raked, then the rows are 
thoroughly cleaned up and 
made ready for the next year’s 
The fruit, ¢rop. In our location we find 
burning over the beds inad- 
visable. Mowing, followed by 
cultivation with a five-tooth 
cultivator, a weeder and a hoe is our method 
This disposes of the weeds and grass that 
may have sprung up during the fruiting sea- 
son, and covers up the crowns from which a 
new root system will spring up. To protect 
the plants from heaving, which is more apt 
to occur with the hill system than with others, 
a heavy mulch of straw or other material 
ought to be used. Straw is probably the best 
mulch. If it is not available, leaves or coarse 
stable manure may be used. Barly in spring 
the coarser mulch should be raked off the 
rows, leaving only enough to prevent the 
{To Page 7.] 
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NY bright April day is a good one 
in which to inaugurate a general 

( clean-up on the farm. Fence rows 
may have been left to grow up full of weeds, 
or the roadside in front of the farm left un- 
sightly and overgrawn. Now is a good time 

_ to go out with a box of matches and a fork 
and burn them off. Has the yard in the front 
of the house been a lawn, or a weed patch 
or a poultry pasture? Now is the time to 
make a solemn resolution and back it up 
with a rake and some good lawn grass seed 
and perhaps a few rods of chicken-tight fence. 
There is -work in the barnyard, too. Even 
the best managed places sometimes get be- 
hind, and it’s a rare farm that hasn’t a 
manure pile that needs hauling to a prospec- 
tive cornfield. 

The thing that will work the most magic, 
however, and transform the appearance of 
the place most markedly, is the paint bucket 
and a brush with a good man behind it.. Few 
investments will pay bigger dividends than a 
few gallons of paint put on the house and 
barns, There is a good deal more to this 
than merely improving the looks of the @lace. 
Time and again it has been demonstrated that 
neatly painted buildings add real money value 
and that the owner of them can borrow money 
more easily at the bank than can his neigh- 
bor whose buildings are weather beaten. 
This is not just because of the paint, but be- 
cause -it indicates good business instincts. 

A good time to paint, unless other things 
crowd in so that it is out of the question, is in 
spring. . The objection in winter is that, par- 
ticularly on metal work, there is likely to 
be a small amount of moisture present which 





will interfere with the sticking quality of the 


paint. A building should 
not be painted un til the wood 
is well seasoned and this 


Burn Off Roadside Weeds-—Give Lawn a Fresh Start--Big Dividends from Painting Farm Buildings—Hints from §:x. 
perience--What Pigments to Use--Handy Methods with Implements—Barns Need Annual Disinfection— 
Comparison of Chemicals Used--Make Whitewash Do Double Duty--By A. C. Page 


ered the best, but it is too expensive for com- 
mon use. Paint authorities have agreed that 
the best pigment, considering both durability 
and-economy, is one of the iron oxides com- 
monly called Venetian red, Indian red, etc. 
If a brighter color or greens or yellows are 
wanted these pigments cannot be used. For 
working inside the house it is important to 
remember that white lead is not satisfactory 
around sinks or sewer pipes. It will turn 
brown almost inevitably and be unsatis- 
factory. 


Thorough Disinfection Helps 


At least once every year the farm buildings 
and barn should have a thorough cleaning 
and disinfection. This is particularly true 
of any building which is used for live stock, 
poultry or any kind of animals. Much of the 
trouble with diseases among the stock comes 
from lack of thorough disinfection and clean- 
liness. Even though the barns. are not ap- 
parently in very bad condition and though 
they are cleaned out regularly; the need for 





































corners and if disinfection is to be und 
taken at all, it must be complete and thor- 
ough or else it is niore or less a waste of ti), 

It is mecessary in the first place to get . 
the place where the disinfectant must do i:. 
work. All surfaces which can be reachey 
should be scraped clean and every cra 
should be reached in some manner or othe: 
Cobwebs must be swept down from the ¢¢j] 
ings and the corners. ‘Woodwork. particu- 
larly in floors or along the base of the walls 
may be softened and rotted, and if this is 
case, it must be replaced or taken out en 
tirely. Woodwork of this character is 0): 
of the places where infection of almost a 
kind is harbored. 

If the barn -has a dirt floor; it may be ne 
sary to take out the top 4 or 5 inches wh 
may be saturated with the liquids. The, 
may carry in them the infection which 1 
make treuble later on. Sometimes it is ai 
visable to put in clean new soil from sou. 
where in the open field tao replace that which 
was taken out. Far better is to put in a 





a thorough cleaning still remains. Some of floor of concrete which can be kept clean and 
the most troublesome of which will remain as long as th 
all live stock diseases such building is used. Too much emphasis 
as white scours, which cannot be laid on this matter of 
carry away so Many young cleaning the -floors. Using clean 

calves, contagious abortion, straw for bedding may avoid 
which is perhaps the worst AROOSTOOK, trouble for awhile, but if permanent 
of all scourges in the safety is to be imsured, the real 

dairy, tuberculosis - trouble must be removed entire} 
ene-~vartens otter ~ First in the list of disinfectants 
oon stands bichloride of mercury. This 

diseases, remain in Se : 

Ss: is one of the most destructive of all 

the dust which ep- S Ss poisons, and must be handled y 

pears insignificant. It A. 234 regard to the dangers oi 
sticks in cracks and . A use. Tablets may be obtain: d 
< which are to be dissolved in 

S a given quantity of wa 





sometimes means that it will 
stand for six months before 
any paint is appiied. For the 
first coat on new lumber the 
knots and resinous places 
may give a little trouble, 
and there are two ways to 
avoid this. Either shellac 
these places or mix some coal 
tar naphtha into the priming 

















that is best for all purposes 
For outside work white lead 
or a mixture of lead and zinc 
is undoubtedly the best. 
Bers soe white lead should 
_ Bever be used where it is ex- 
es ~ posed to gases, as around a 
Geesk because there is a 
shemical reaction caused by 
"Gases ‘which 1s very 
sly Pred “change the white 
brown, For iron work 
always consid- 





of county demonstration work. 
idea of what is going on. 





County Wide Farm Demonstration in New England " 


New BHngland farmers are much interested in the various forms 
The accompanying chart shows a fine 
The double cross portion is already organized 
under a system by which the federal government is co-operating, and 
there are men in the field directing the -work. 
represents counties organized but no one engaged to. take up work. 
Diagonal marking refers to counties which have had several meetings-and 
definite steps taken to get the work started. The dotted portion “has 
reference to county extension service where experts 
work like orcharding or dairying and follow that exclusively. 
hardly @ county in the six New England states where talk of 

stration work is not heard. ; 









The single bar portion 


take up one line of 
There is- 
the demon- 4 


making solutions of vario 
strengths. The common so! 
tion used for ordinary dis 
fection is I to 1000. It lea\ 
no odor in the stable and t! 
has an advantage around i 
dairy barn. It is a violent poison 
however, and feed boxes in whi 
it has been used should be washed 
with clear water before animal: 
are fed in them. 


coat. This liquid dissolves ¢ 
the surface resins and pene- AY Whitewash Valuable 
trates the wood, carrying >* 
‘the pigment into the surface. For most of the farm build 
~ On an old surface there is ; ings, whitewash may be used and 
likely to be.dust and loose = aM made to serve a double pur : 
particles which can best be x Sad ae nized The disinfectant may be mixed } 
removed by using a brush of . * ze with the wash and it will not onl; 
stiff fiber or steel, following f € SN give the interior a clean, sparkling ’ 
it with a cloth. For rusty RANK ry SSe Ss Discussing appearance, but will also destroy 
. Metal work a scraper like a Ls any .Infection which might = , 
putty knife is very conven- Wine Pas] ; main, To make the sort of wh 
jent and usually shor-- be « Demonstration wash desirable for this work, take 
followed by coarse sand- we eight ~pounds of good ston¢ : 
paper. Unless the surface is & @ Y and slake it with a small amount ‘ 
clean and free from grease G S Og, %, of water. Sometimes it is advis , 
or rust it cannot be - ex- % z A able to use hot water to star i t 
" pected that it will hold paint 2 after which it will supply enough 
well. e, PS c heat of its own. Use only enough , 
% : é water to make a liquid of thick, } 
Which Pigment to Use 3. rs “i creamy consistency. Then add 4 
“There is no-one pigment NANT ocKey about 15 or 18 ounces of creso! or ~ 


liquid carbolic acid. After stirring 
this quite thoroughly, make it up 
to five gallons. with water 
strain it through a -wire sieve ‘0 
take out any lumps. It mu ye 
Stirred frequently while using in 
order to keep the lime and 
disinfectant thoroughly mixed 
any of the farm animals happen 
to find a bucket of this whitewash. 
they are Table to be tempted to 
drink wae Of it; and as it is pol 





























| Sod Mulch Orch ard Frequently Practicable 


Trials in Michigan, New York and Ohio Quite Satisfactory--Early Maturing Grasses Are Very Essential--Apples of 
Good Size and Color---Quality of Fruit Also Good---Cheaper Than Cultivation--Not Adapted 
to All Conditions---By Ralph Ballard of Berrien County, Michigan 


¥Y THE sod mulch system the orchard 

is seeded to grass as soon as planted 

or before, and it is never plowed 

thereafter. The only care consists in mowing 

the grass once or twice during the growing 

ceason, throwing it up around the young trees 

as a mulch until they get well started, after 
which it is allowed to lie where it falls. 

This is the real sod mulch system which 
has made Mr Hitchings’ New York orchard 
co famous, he having been awarded more 
prizes on apples in the last 15 years from this 
orchard than have been awarded to any other 
orchardist in the Empire state, the greatest 
apple-growing state in the union. 

The Geneva (N Y) experiment station has 
been carrying on comparative experiments 
with sod mulch and cultivation in the Hitch- 
ings and also in the Auchter orchards, cov- 
ering a period of 10 years. I shall refer to 
this experiment from time to time. 

At the same time the Hitchings orchard 
was attracting attention in New York, F. P: 
Vergon of Delaware county, O, was creating 
a stir among Ohio growers by his method of 
orchard management, ‘which was identical 
with the Hitchings, only he went one step 
further and, instead of relying entirely on 
the grass grown on the land, made use of 
a supplemental mulch of straw or other litter 
around the trees, allowing the grass to lie 
where it fell when cut. This is the method 
we have used in our orchards for the last 
nine or 10 years. We have in 
our Michigan orchard three 


blocks of Duchess. apples 
designated as No 1, No 2 and 
No 3 respectively. All are 
situated on rough, hilly land, 
which is glacial drift soil 
varying from heavy clay to 
sand and gravel in its com- 
position, 

At the time we began 
mulching, No 1 was in sod 


and had been for 20 or more 
but during that time 


years, 


more or less hay had been 
removed and the remainder 
of the time the land had been 
pastured, leaving the _ soil 
hard and dry and deficient 
in humus, The trees in this 


two-acre plot are now 49 years 
old 


duction draws heavily on the soil moisture, 
which we wish to preserve for the growing 
apples. We plan to clip the grass rather 
early, before the apples begin to use great 
quantities of water, while there is still plenty 
of moisture in the soil from the spring rains 
The grass being allowed to lie where it falls 
aids materially as a mulch in conserving this 
moisture, which is so necessary to growing 
fruit of any sort. In No 1, the grass is not 
even clipped, but blue grass matures early 
and dies down early enough, so it does not 
act as a robber at the time the apples are 
growing rapidly. An important point in sod 
culture is to use early maturing grasses and 
those that will produce a good crop of hay 
to return to the soil as humus. Clover and 
timothy are good if cut early. Orchard grass 
is good and we have used a little alfalfa in 
the mixture. Alfalfa would not do; too rank 
a grower. 

The profitable production of apples depends 
on several eS8sential factors. We must have 
a good, healthy tree, with abundant foliage 
to elaborate the materials taken up by the 
roots and make it available in the growth of 
plants and fruits. The root system must be 
vigorous and have an abundant supply of 
the necessary plant foods within reach in 
the soil. 

The soil, in order to give up these plant 
foods in sufficient quantities, must contain 
supply of humus, which is not 


a plentiful 





and color. The orchards are easy to care for 
and we can work in them at any time. It is 
never too wet, muddy or dusty and the ap- 
pearance is always neat and pleasant. 


Does Not Lessen Size or Color 
Some say sod mulch apples are small, but 
this is not so in our orchards. Even as dry 
as it was during the summer of 1913, when 
our trees matured the largest crop of their 
lives, the size was above the average and 
Many commented upon it. 


YIELDS OF SOD MULCH ORCHARD FOR 10 YEARS 








No 1 No 2 No 3 
orchard, orchard, orchard, Total 
Zacres - 3% acres 2% acres 8 acres 
|, eee 1.014 80 - 
1904......- 262 302 9 
to eee 191 387 42 
SOOO wccse 461 446 68 
_,, = 1,426 — — 
4, Seer 1,314 601 60 
1909 100 400 78 
BORG. wc cce 683 486 162 
es 1,449 1,939 697 
BOEBs cccce 25 9 2 
ee 1,500 2,100 900 
Total.10,425 6,750 2,018 
Avpapyr 474 175 81 
The average price for all grades was 70 cents 
a bushel. This was determined after the cost of 
picking, packing, marketing and cost of packages 
was deducted. 
In the experiments in the Hitchings 
orchard, Prof Hedrick says there was no 


apparent difference between the cultivated 
and sod mulch orchards in size of fruit, and 
in yield, four varieties of apples in a 10-year 
experiment on trees 10 years old to start 
with, the average per tree per 
year under sod mulch was 
nearly four bushels, while the 
average on the cultivated por- 
tion was a little over three. 
As far as color of fruit is con- 
cerned it is conceded by all 
that sod mulch apples are 
much better in color, which is 
what we want—big red apples. 
With us a very important ad- 
vantage in sod mulch is in the 
high quality of the drop or 
windfali fruit. 

Perhaps the record of 
yield of these Duchess 
chards will be of interest, and 
I give them herewith. They 
show considerable regularity 
in bearing, a point in which 
sod mulch has the advantage 
of cultivation. Trees in sod 


the 
or- 


No 2 314-acre Ww ‘ ° ° jf , i ; ier 
_No 2, @ 3%-acre plot, was Sweet Cherries, Carefully Picked, in Neat Packages will come into bearing cariier, 
15 years old and had been cul- . : : as a rule, than under cultiva- 
vated. <aitheul : sues écemn The sweet cherry does not thrive in the lower South, but grows to per- tion 

Nis Pip I fection in the mountains of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Ten- pon : : 
except weeds, which make a  nessee. Im western New York, here and there the public highway is That the quality of fruit 
poor crop, but better than lined with sweet cherry trees. Was good is evidenced by the 
none. It had been planted fact that the average price per 


on land that had been in apples 20 years or 
more. The old trees had died and been re- 
moved, and after two or three years in farm 
crops, the land was again set to apples. 

No 3 was six years old when we began 
mulching and an attempt had been made 
to cultivate it, with the result that the steep 
hillsides were badly washed. ~ This plot con- 


tains 2% acres. 

The trees in all three orchards were 
unhealthy and weak in appearance, made 
little growth, bore’ irregularly and it was 


apparent that something must be done if we 
Were to stay in the apple business. 


Seeded Orchard to Timothy and Clover 


Orchards No 2 and No 3 were seeded to 
timothy and clover. No 1 was left in blue 
&fass sod, but pasturing was discontinued. 
An occasional coat of barnyard manure was 
given all of them until they were on their 
feet again. Now the only care they receive 
i to mulch Nos 2 and 3 with straw or other 

ter out ds far as the limbs reach or a 
4 © further, and the grass is clipped once 
PR Year before it goes to seed as seed pro- 


only a plant food in itself, but also helps to 
make the plant: food in the soil available. 
Humus also renders the soil capable of hold- 
ing a plentiful supply of air-and water, which 
are the two most essential things in the life 
of the plant. More and more we are finding 
out that air and water in unstinted quantities 
have more to do with the plentiful production 
of fruit than anything else. There are but 
two ways of obtaining these conditions. First, 
by cultivation with cover crops. Then often 
the cover crop fails us and we go backward 
instead of forward. Second, by sod mulch, 
under which the covér crop is always present, 
the soil always full of humus and in an ideal 
condition for retaining an abundant supply of 
water, air and nourishment at all times. 

In our own experience the results with 
these blocks of Duchess are a good illustra- 
tion of what sod mulch will do. From weakly, 


yellew trees bearing irregular crops of apples 
deficient in size and color, they have grad- 
ually become healthy and robust, the leaves 
are abundant and a rich green in color, the 
annual growth from ! to 2 or more feet, while 
bearing heavy crops of apples splendid in size 


bushel] for the 11 years, and this included 
firsts, seconds and windfalls, was 70 cents a 
bushel net. This did not allow for cost of 
production, but all expenses for picking, pack- 
ing, marketing and packages, etc, were 
taken out. 

One idea that many have, and it is a mis- 
taken one, is that the tendency of cultivation 
is to force the root system lower, where there 
is more fertility and less danger from extremes 
of heat, cold and drouth, while sod mulch 
has a tendency in the opposite direction. 
The Ohio experiment station made some 
interesting investigations along this line and 
found there was remarkably little difference 
between the two methods, almost all the feed- 
ing rootlets being in the top 6 inches of soil. 
Under cultivation few feeders were below this 
in the hard, unworked soil below the plow, 
and almost all the tiny feeders. were forced 
to the surface of the soil, so with the annual 
plowing the entire system was sheared off 
without any apparent damage to the tree, 
which quickly formed an entirely new set of 
feeding rootlets to take its place. With the 

{To Page 6.] 









































John Deere 
‘Two Way Plow 


‘The Sulky with the Steel Frame and 
Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift. 


A Few Strong Features 
1 _All Steel and Malleable Frame— 
St Light— Durable, Alignments 
— rable, Alignmen 
Permanent. 


2 Patent Auto Foot Frame Shift: 
Periect Control—accurate width of cut. 


3 Long Malleable Beam Clamps: 
Beams held rigid—auniform cut. 


4 Automatic Shifting Hitch: 
Clevis always in position. Correct line 
of draft. : 


Automatic Horse Lift: 
Pull of team raises bottoms, 


6 Adjustable Jointers: 

Clamped to beam. Every adjustment. 
7 Wide Tread: 

No tipping on hillsides, 


3 Chilled, Full Steel and Combina- 
tion Bottorns: 
Every style for Eastern conditions. 


9 Removable Shin Piece: 
Keer, cutting edge—easily renewed. 


Send for John Deere Two-Way, Book— 
Handsomely Illustrated in ,colors—Free, 





' A BOOK FOR YOU—FREE 

“Better Farm Implements and How 
to Use Them” was written for you. It 
contains 169 pages of money making ideas. 
It, cost usa large. sum to produce. It is 
yours. for the asking. Send for package 
No. T. W.37 before they are all gone, 


_, & post card will bring you your book. 
John Deere, Moline, mJ 

















. . Bumper grain crops de- 
pend primarily upon the seed bed. 
. The old reliable 
Penngylvania Grain Drill 
has positive force feeds, low down con- 
striction, chain drive, extremely simple 
throfighout, Just the drill for long years 
of hard.service with minimum expense 
for repairs. Made in all standard sizes, 
; , fertilizer and 
plain, with 
either hoes or 
discs. WRITE 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG. 












Co., 
Box 331, York, Pa. 














Save X tiring hard iabor. 
Gapanee. One man does work of many. 
* a 


quickly. 
v. Brings better 
crops. moch 
_ less expense. 








*PURE FIELD SEEDS 
Clover, Timothy, Alsike, Alfalfa and all kinds of 
Pure Field seeds, 


i — es to consumer; 


A.C. HOYT & CO... FOSTORIA, 0. 





ee ; Pure white 
Sweet Clover Seed P"; 
nial yellow. and circular how to grow it sent 
on request. BARTON, Box 92, Falmouth, Ky 





. WHITE, - 8 


ALFA A BAY 1.20% 1 dete tt. snip tt. 
‘ . Three eottions. nicely cured. 
Inquire E. 1 RACUSE, WN. Y. 


- 
~ 








To Reclaim Cut-Over Lands 


A COMPREHENSIVE EFFORT TO BE MADE BY 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 

Through state Jaws enacted in 1913 
Wisconsin. provided for co-operative 
land mortgage banks, also little local 
credit associations or co-operative sav- 
ings and ‘loan’ banks: Two mortgage 
banks have already 
are contemplated, and 
little credit banks may soon be ofgan- 
ized. . In addition to:all this, however, 
the special efforts Wisconsin is making 
to help settlers to finance their Opera- 
tions on cutover lands will be of interest 
in every other state of the union,— 
(Editor. 

How to settle up and develop the 
vast areas of cut-over lands has been 
a serious question in Wisconsin, as it 
has in many other states. These 
lands consist of soil good, bad and 
indifferent, but are encumbered. with 
the great stumps of the original pri- 
meval forests which remained after 
the trees were cut away, with brush 
or worthless logs. 

Wisconsin has a large fund of pub- 
lic moneys and of public land, the sale 
of which increases the fund. Chap- 
ter 647 laws of 1913 authorizes these 
funds to be loaned on agricultural 
lands, to school districts and to be 
invested in notes of counties or states. 
Each county clerk receives applica- 
tions for loans upon such land, which 
are granted by the commissioners of 
public lands when satisfied that the 
loan is all right and secured by prop- 
erty worth twice the amount of mort- 
gage. The loan is made only to the 
bona-fide occupant of such land with 
a market value of not less than $10 
per acre. No loan of less than $100 
or more than $5000 to one person. 

Loans are made only to enable bor- 
rower to erect a dwelling house and 
farm buildings, to build silos and to 
clear land of stumps, trees, brush and 


several] of tle 


fallen -timber. . Loans run ‘for 20 
years, interest 5%, may be repaid 
partly or in whole at any time. The 


money is deposited in the borrower’s 
bank, and may be drawn only as fast 
as the improvements have been ac- 
complished for which the loan was 
granted. The law is very ‘specific on 
this point, and the commissioners 
employ a superintendent of farm 
loans at a salary not exceeding $3000 
to see, that each borrower does as 
agreed, 

Any person, corporation or associa- 
tion may also loan their own money 
upon such security through the agency 
of said commissioners. Such private 
funds to be at not exceeding 6% in- 
terest, 1% of which shall be retained 
by the commissioner’s office for its 
service, The state is Hable for the 
safe custody of such private funds, 
but assumes no liability for repay- 
ment by borrowers. Borrowers have 
to agree to keep the property up to 
standard. 

State treasurer is ex-officio treas- 
urer for the commission and handles 
all these funds. Borrowers make 
their application through the county 
clerk and pay-him in advance a fee 
equal to 2% of the loan. This money 
is sent to the commissioner’s office at 
the state capitol and defrays all the 
expense of the service. 





Different Forms of Lime Compared 

Is raw ground limestone as beneficial 
to the land as burnt lime, especially on 
low-lying soils, méadows and good hay 
land? 

Lime may be divided into . two 
classes, caustic and noncaustic, Quick 
lime (lump) is the most common form 
of caustic lime throughout the coun- 


try. There is. also a hydrated lime, 
which is somewhat caustic in its na- 
ture. Noncaustie lime is the raw lime- 


stone which is usually sold in a ground 
state. when it is often called ‘‘agricul- 
tural lime.” Air-slaked lime is quick- 
lime, which has lost its caustic prop- 
erties by long exposure to air. 

In 100 pounds of a good grade: of 
finely ground pure limestone, there are 
56 pounds of lime (calcium oxide). 
The greater the amount of impurities, 
such as sand or vegetable matter pres- 
ent, of course, the less carbonate of 
lime is present. If this raw lime is 
burned, the carbonic acid gas is driven 
off and there is left the pure lime, 
(calcium oxide) -called “burned lime,’’ 
“lump lime,” or ‘“quicklime,:” 

Thus, one ton of fine ground lime- 
stone of the best quality. will contain 
about 1120 pounds of caustic lime or 
calcium oxide. Therefore, a ton: (2000 
pounds) of caustic lime contains as 


been started, others- 





much calcium oxide as 2700 pounds of 
hydrated lime, or 3570 pounds of raw 
ground limestone. The comparison 
with air-slaked lime will depend upon 
the extent to which the slaking process 
has gone. 

Better not apply caustic lime direct- 
ly to the soil, but slake it first. Which 
form to buy depends upon price, in- 
cluding freight hauling, etc, and also 
upon the soil and crops for which it is 
used. If you can get two tons of fine 
ground, pure limestone delivered on 
the field for the same price or less 
than one ton of caustic lime would 
cost, then your money buys more ac- 
tual calcium oxide in the former than 
in the latter. Lime corrects acidity in 
the soil, helps to decompose vegetable 
matter in the soil, and aids in making 
available to crops the plant food in 
the soil. 

Lime is usually applied broadcast 
after plowing and thoroughly har- 
rowed in before sowing seed or plant- 
ing. On soils which experience shows 
to be deficient in lime, from 1500 to 
2000 pounds ef caustic lime or its 
equivalent are usually applied, or from 
400 to 800 pounds from three to six 
years in the crop rotation. Of course 
apply less if other subtances are used 
which are rich in lime, such as land 
plaster (gypsum), wood ashes, marl or 
basic slag. Caustic lime should never 
be mixed with stable manure or com- 
post, because it will set free the nitro- 
gen therein, though raw ground lime- 
stone will not have this effect to any 
such extent. 





Sod Mulch Orchard Practicable 


{From Page 5.] 
mulch system the feeding rootlets 
were almost all in the top 2 inches of 
soil and where mulched with straw at 
certain times of year quantities of 
them were well up in the mulch. 
These at dry times or during the win- 
ter were killed frequently, but as in 
the case of cultivation with no appar- 
ent damage to the tree, which quickly 
formed another. The root system in 
the mulch was apparently larger, be- 
cause it was undisturbed by plowing. 

Now how does sod mulch compare 
with cultivation in cost? A difficult 
question this as so much depends 
upon conditions. In the Auchter or- 
chard in Prof Hedrick’s experiment, 
the cost of clipping the grass, the 
only expense on the sod. portions, was 
80 cents an acre, but this was a level 
orchard and easy to work and culti- 
vation was only $3.92 an acre. In 
the Hitchings orchard, which was 
hilly, the .cost of clipping was 75 
cents and the cost of cultivation was 
$16.28 an acre. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to come at the cost in our straw- 
mulched orchard, for we have used 
straw and litter, leaves and rakings 
from.the farm, hauling it at any time 
we felt like it. 

Most of the mulch has been supplied 
from wet straw which was. paid for at 
paper mill prices, $3 or$4a ton and 
docked what we considered was equal 
to the water contained in it, As 
nearly aS we can come at it, the aver- 
age for #0 years has been about‘ $10 
an acre and an average of three tons 
of dry straw per acre was applied 
per year during that period of years. 
This -would apparently make the cost 
of this method greater than any other 
except. cultivation in the Hitchings 
orchard, for we must add 75 cents 
for clipping, or a total per acre of 
$10.75. There: is, however, another 
point. to consider’ in connection, and 
that is the’ fertilizer value of the 
straw. Wheat straw according to 
most analyses contains 11.8 pounds 
nitrogen, 2.4 pounds phosphate, and 
10.1 pounds potash. per ton of straw, 
worth about $2)40. Counting three 
tons to the acre the straw would be 
worth $7.20 as fertilizer and should 
be deducted from $10.75, leaving $3.55. 

It is interesting to note that the 
fertilizer value. of the straw almost 
balances the amount taken from the 
soil by a good crop.” For instance, 
Prof Huston says that a 30-year-old 
orchard would take from the soil 
about 50 pounds nitrogen, 14 pounds 
phosphate and 55 pounds potash to 
perfect a good crop of leaves, fruit 
and wood. 

As old an orchard as that would 


ahd 50.5 po 








the’ ‘most available form fo, ol 
food. The object in fertilizing , Be 
mulch orchard should be to sti 
the growth .of the grass ang 
directly, the tree.- Clover and ¢ 


Ndlate 
Se, in. 

















imoth 
hay in an orchard that will cut , ; y 
of dry hay per acre will neta 
something like 33 pounds nitrogen 
nine pounds phosphate, and 31 poung, 
potash; June grass 38 pounds nitro 
gen, five pounds phosphate and 4 
pounds potash. Jo 
As satisfactory as sod mulch has “ 
proved with us, it would not show th 
good judgment to advocate its use ca 
under. all conditions. If an orch irdist | 
is obtaining good results from enlti. to 
vation, he should by all means con. we 
tinue in that line unless he knows th 
that a change will -help him With wi 
many the mulch system is impact. the 
cable because of the lack of muicy. of 
ing material. However, it may “ an 
called the most flexible system we all 
have, for some variation of it will you 
fit almost any condition. of 
Thousands of acres of hilly land, firs 
ideal fruit land, can be farmed tg in 
advantage by this system and no 7 
other. For the dairyman and feneral ose 
farmer it is the ideal way. It enables or 
him to do his mulching at any time en 
during the winter, thus allowing him cor 
freedom in the spring to attend ty ons 
his other work. If for any reasop hove 
you are dissatisfied with results under * ada 
your present system, try sod much, gall 
33 : nice 
Making a Two-Pole Drag rect 
J. W. HABBIS, SPARTANBURG COUNTY, § 9 - fol 
Herewith is a cut that will convey ~ 
an idea of the two-pole drag or ley- ms 
eler. The chains at front should not “ied 
larg 
can 
ity 
50-2 
dra’ 
hos 
and 
two 
can 
are 
Tow: 
prac 
sma 
the 
an | 
Whi 
be ¢ 
Seed Bed Leveling Device - tof 
be joined except by the hitch to the ing 
singletree. This is because » gome- atta 
times would like one end to go in ad- spra 
vance of the other. Sometimes wa the 
would like to lighten up on the front Se 
log. We then hitch shorter. One or have 
two old trace chains are flicient. phid 
Two short pieces about 2 feet in fum. 
length are needed to connect the two have 
poles. Eight common staples are 4l- and 
so needed. Sometimes a loose rock 
or stump gets between the poles, and 
with a slight lift the pole goes over. 
In turning at the end, the rope han- 
dles enable the entire drag to be lift- 
ed off the ground and put wher 
wanted -before ready to start back. 
The corners are leveled so that they 
will not hang on stumps, etc, so easily. q 
An unsteady horse might leave the : 
row sometime for a step or two. By 
the rope we can keep the drag right 
till the horse gets back. A one-pole 
drag- that could do the work thes b 
two small ones do would require two 
strong horses to pull, and could not 
be guided at all. Often the front pole 
will break a clod in two or three 
pieces and then the rear pole will 
mash it into the soft earth. 
For cotton rows, .7-foot poles af 
long enough; for corn, the pole 
should be 9 feet long. I obtained good 
results when going over the cotton, 
two rows at a time, just as the cottom 
was cracking the ground. [ also used 
it just before the planter. When the 
land is very rough, I sometimes lay 3 
a heavy iron bar across the chains 
between the poles. I made one drag 
with three poles, fixing it so the or 
pole would roll over and over, = 1 
was somewhat hard to manage 
have better results. with the two-pols 
drag. 
a 
Red Raspberries shovld no . 
nipped, but should be pruned ee 
from 2% to 3% feet before gro 













starts in the spring. Of course, "7 
old dead canes must be removed a 
all the young ones that are w a 
With Schaffer and Columbia the “a 
growth shcuid be nipped when it 

tains a growth of 18 inches, '@ ore 
that a bushy growth may deve 
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Controlling the Melon Louse 


ILLINOIS 





PROF 8. A. FORBES, 


J operate & market garden near 
Joliet, Ill. Last year my melons and 
eucumbers were attacked by the 
melon louse. This pest attacked all 

e gardens about here, and practi- 
cally cleaned® us out.—[R. L. G. 

As soon as the plants begin to put 
forth leaves they should be carefully 
watched for the first appearance of 
the aphids. The first ones to appear 
will be small winged individuals, and 
they will be found on the under side 
of the leaves, in most cases only one 
on a leaf. With these there will usu- 
ally be one or more small, yellowish 
young aphids, which are the progeny 
of the winged aphid. When they are 
first noticed no time should be lost 
in treating the vines. 

The vines may be sprayed with ker- 
gsene emulsion or one of the tobacco 
or nicotine preparations. If kerosene 
emulsion is used it should be made ac- 
cording to the usual formula, % pound 
hard soap, one gallon soft water and 
two gallons kerosene, and diluted by 
adding 12 gallons of water to each 
gallon of the emulsion. If tobacco or 
nicotine preparations are used, the di- 
rections accompanying them should be 
followed. 

Either the knapsack or the auto- 
matic sprayers are convenient for this 
purpose for small patches, but they 
only hold about four gallons, and if 
large fields are to be sprayed the work 
can be done with much greater facil- 
ity with a hand pump mounted on a 
§0-gallon barrel placed on a sled and 
drawn by one horse. Two lines of 
hose can be attached to such a pump, 
and with three men, one to pump and 
two to manage the hose, several acres 
ean be covered in a day. If the vines 
are large and are growing across the 
rows, such an outfit would hardly be 
practicable, but when the vines are 
small, as they usually will be when 
the aphids first appear on them, such 
an outfit can be used to advantage. 
Whatever outfit is used, there should 
be an extersion rod 5 or 6 feet long, 
to fasten to the end of the hose, hav- 
ing an upturned elbow to which to 
attach the nozzle, in order that the 
spray may be directed upward uyder 
the leaves. 

Several of the experiment stations 
have experimented with carbon bisul- 
phide, hydrocyanic acid gas, and 
fumes of nicotine. While all of these 
have proved effective in greenhouses, 
and under the management of expe- 
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rienced operators in the field also, they 
can hardly be: recommended for field 
operations on account of the expense 
and the danger of injury to the plants 
on the one hand, or failure to de- 
stroy the aphids on the other. 

Clean culture is also important. 
Weeds should be kept down in the vi- 
cinity of the field, especially in the 
early spring and in fall, since these 
weeds serve as plants on which the 
winter eggs are deposited, and as food 
plants for the first two or three 
broods in the spring. In case weeds 
have been allowed to grow in the fall, 
they should be burned. before April 
1 in order to destroy as many of the 
eggs deposited there as possible, or 
they should be plowed under in order 
to cover up the eggs, and to prevent 
the weeds from growing in the spring 
to furnish food for any aphids which 
may hatch from eggs that were not 
buried. Vines should be removed 
from the ground as soon as the crop 
is picked, and the ground plowed in 
the fall. 





Home Trade Strawberries 
[From Page 3.] 


berries from becoming soiled. _Mar- 
keting the berries requires as care- 
ful attention as growing them if 
we would secure the largest profits. Our 
greatest difficulty at first was in prop- 
erly grading the berries. Many grow- 
ers are lax in this respect, not grading 
their berries close enough and so low- 
ering the price of all, Our second 
grade berries are usually better than 
the best offered by local dealers. We 
grade closely, using a carrier contain- 
ing eight-quart boxes, and grading as 
we pick. Considerable experience is, 
necessary to do it properly, but it is 
the only satisfactory method we have 
found. : ° 

Practically all of our fruit is sold to 
private customers, excepting some of 
the second grade which goes to gro- 
cers. The smaller berries are most 
profitably used for making preserves, 
etc, as there is a great demand for 
such homemade delicacies, particular- 
ly those flavored with wild ‘strawber- 
ries. Customers know just what sort 
of berries to expect from us and orders 
begin to pour in even before the ber- 
ries start to ripen. Any grower can 
get a reputation for quality by using 
greater care in picking and‘ grading, 
making his best grade really choice 
berries, and his seconds better than 
the common run, We have found it to 
pay handsomely. Often we could sell 


for just what they are. The result is 
that the prices we receive are far 
above the market quotations and we 
seldom have berries enough to fill all 
our orders. 




















Meht be expected. 


§ to the acre, and in 19 
Yield was 175 bushels to the 


Colorado Potatoes of High Grade 


These potatoes were grown by Burt Johnson on the Albert Eastons 
od about 11 miles east of Eaton, Col. 
ng the last few years potato growing has had a serious backset in 
Part of the country. Consequently the yields are not as high as 
However, these were grown on alfalfa ground that 
been enriched with sheep manure. 
8 under more favorable climatic condigions 

acre, 


This is in the Greeley district. 


In 1912 the yield was 125 



















I have an Adriance 
run for 30 years. 
season and is still in 


right in the midst 


starting the knife 





Dealer can 


rae 





It cut 25 acres the past 


easy and cuts grass no matter how heavy. 
Shepherdstown, W. 


The Adriance Mower Will Save You Money 


Haying season is short and every hour is worth gold dollars. If your 
mower is old or not wholly reliable, don’t trust jt and have it “lay down” 


The one mower that 
after year, is the Adriance. 
No other mower is so simple in construction; no other mowér is so well 
made—no other mower has the record of so many years of hard service with 
so little expense for repairs. 
Flexible Cutter 


FREE BOO 


“Simplest—Easiest Managed 
—Most Durable” 


The Verdict of the User—Read These Letters 


I have used the Adriance Mower made at 
ie, N. Y. for the last 19 years 
and consider the No. 8 Adriance, the sim- 


Mower that has been 
Poughkee 


good shape. It runs 


plest, easiest managed a: 
E. V. Link. several makes. 


Va. Rich Hill, Mo. 


of the busy haying season. 
gives faultless service, every hour of 


instantly and avorling clogging. 


Visible Driving Pawls—lIn plain sight where you can always see them 
work. No danger of spoiling a whole wheel as with the enclosed kind. 

Automatic Spring Draft—Prevents the driver, team and mower from 
being injured when striking an obstruction. 

Runs Easy—Roller Bearings on the main axle, and the level crank shaft 
with bronze composition bearings make the Adriance run easy and last long. 

Complete machines and full stocks of repairs carried by our Branc 
Houses in all principal cities and dealers ovayeh 


ere. Any Fly 


show you the Adriance—ask him. rite 


MOLINE, ILL. 


machine I have ever seen, and I have used 
Harrison Philbrick. 


ar—The Adriance Cutter Bar follows uneven land. 
The coupling frame hinges are in exact line and swing like a door—no bind- 
ing. The bar can be folded over the tongue when not in use. 

Knife Starts Instantly—The clutch is on the high speed shaft—thus 


ET on Flying Dutchman Hay Tools. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 114 


nd most durable 


the day, year 


ing Dutchman 
us for OS 
| 





—the standard kinds that are worth growing 


Cobblers, Ohios, Rose, Hebrons, Manistees, 


» Raleighs, Gold Coins, Rurals 


and a new, round, white, main cropper that has 


outyielded other kinds 
fields over two to one on the farms of over 300 
of our customers. 


Headquarters for Seed Potatoes 


Selling fast. 
Orde 
Clover, Timothy, Corn—Flint and Dent; Oats, 
Barley, etc. One grade only, the best obtainable. 


grown in the same 


Only few thousand bushels left. 
r promptly. Also full stocks of Alfalfa, 








Don’t pay high prices for your farm seeds. 


Buy direct and save money. 





Address Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, W.Y., Box A 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog FREE. 
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_BEST ,FOR 
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FROM OUR FARMS TO YOURS 








One Barrel of “Scalecide” 
Will Spray as many Trees as Three Barrels of 

















Pitti LIME Qulfur pe aaa 
A J ry 
iy ole “Scalecide” has 
greater invigorating effect LIME LIME} LAME 
on your orchard—kills more scale, eggs : 
and larvae of insects with half the labor to SULFUR SULFU ULFUR 


apply. 


We can back up this statement with facts 


concerning the Good Results from Using 


Send for our illustrated booklet—‘‘Proof of The Pudding’’. 


“SCALECIDE” 


Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, Leaf Roller, etc., without injury to the trees, Write today 
also our booklet—*'Spraying Simplified’’. 
Our Service Department can furnish everything you need for 
the orchard at prices which save you money. Tell us your needs. Ls 
We World Distributors for VREELAND’S “ELECTRO” SPRAY CHEMICA and Arsenate 
of Lead Powder (33 per cent), which, used wet*or dry has no equal in strength or texture. Avoid imitations, 


B. G. PRATT OO., M’t’¢ Chemists 


Dept. O 


Telis how “‘Scalecide” will positively beg hg Jose 


and 


for this book and 


50 Charch Street, New York Olty 





PRAY 


Spray 4 rows, fast asteam 


Field Force Pump Co., 10 


Potato Crop 


Sprayer. os for wide and narrow 
Powe: } peweecks. Bucket, Barrel, 





For | 
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LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER W2liewce 
Do mm a 


Agcas Wamed Everywhere 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
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The most im 


All th 
subsoiiin 
for tree p 


5 eee is dry. 
7. subselt Atta fairly dry. 


- Ditching 
% easiest and cheapest in wet soil. 


‘Established 1802 


rtant problem of farmi 
In spring and fall too much water costs millions t 
erosion, and water-logged top soils. 
In summer, dronths kill crops worth more: millions, including 

338% of young fruit trees planted in ordinary dug holes. 
lower every year because of failure to store water in the subsoil. 
ese bad conditions can be relieved or eliminated either by 
or ditching with dynamite, and by dynamiting all holes 
anting except in deep,sandy soil. 


Subsoiling should be done in midsummer or after harvest when 


” Write for Free Farmer's Handbook No. 92 F. 
how and when to use dynamite safely and profitably. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 





*F or Trees and All Crops 
-Ensured by Using 


~~ GUPONT 
‘a RED CROSS DYNAMITE 9 


any | is“water control. 
rough floods, soil 


Wells get 


for tree holes may be done in spring as well as fall if 


ng may be done any time oe soil is not frozen, but is 


It tella why, 









































Goodrich Unit Molding is the orig- 
inal “Safety First” ideain tire-making. 
+ oe 
The body of the tire, the side walls, 
the fabrics; the rubber, the bead and 
the Safety Tread are so well bal- 
anced and of such uniform high qual- 

that this, coupled with Goodrich 

cient workmanship, makes it pos- 

sible to mold Goodrich Tires as a unit, 
oe > 

The fine, strong fabric and high- 

rubber are literally interlocked 

Goodrich Unit Molding. This is 

, One reason why thetreads donot sep- 

2” arate and why “tire troubles” are prac- 








as shown 
First” road- 
. They cleanand dry 





Just the unit-group of bars and 
which brece and balance the 
on the tire so that the Safety 
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AFETY FIRS 
pee sre cess Cont nee for 


The Accepted Standard 


Goodrich | 
2% Tires 


Best in the Long Run 


The Goodrich 
Safety Tread 











—Five Bars and a Crosstie 
—the ‘ ‘Safety First’ Symbol 


The quality of Goodrich Tires 
today is the standard by which 

other high grade tires are 
judged. They represent perfection 
of tire-making and tire-knowledge 
—which gives Goodrich Tires 
leddership. 











Tread runs as a smooth tread 
does and gives more actual serv- 
ice and mileage. 


Pe no more than the following prices for the accepted standard automobile tire: 












































Safety Grey 
Size Tread Tread j{Inmer Tabe 

Prices Prices Prices 
34x4}4| $33.00 | $35.00 | $6.15 
35x4%| 34.00; 36.05 6:30 
36x4%/} 35.00; 37.10 6.45 
37x5 41.95 | 44. 7.70 
38x5\%| 54.00} 57.30 8.35 












Factories: Akron, Ohio 


Pree=Send for pepe pent Petes Oe oh ie Road” and other valuable information. 


e Depdrtment2i 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


There is nothing in Goodrich 
Advertising that isn’t in 
Goods 
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In writing any of our advertisers. You 
_ will vet a very quick reply if you do. 


Much land on. old farms is “crop 
bound,” or “hide bound,” while the 
same condition occurs on unbroken 
areas and semiarid wild land. That 
is to say, the surface soil is so packed 
and hard that water runs off of it in- 
stead of soaking down into it. Even 
if the surface soil does absorb a rea- 
sonable amount of. water, the sub- 
surface soil and the subsoil are so 
packed and hard that very Iittle water 
ean percolate through them. Still 
less is the amount that will soak 
down to a depth 2 to 5 feet so as to 
form a reservoir of water, the move- 
ment upward of which during drouth 


,will furnish moisture to the plants. 


Two Great Evils Result 

First—This condition prevails so 
generally on uplands and pastures 
that in the aggregate a vast quantity 
of water from melting snow or heavy 
rainfall is quickly shed by -the and 
and runs off into the water courses. 
Multiply this condition over many 
thousands of square miles, no wonder 
floods become so serious. 

Second—The fact that the water 
thus runs off instead of being stored 
up in the subsoil, may account for 
increasingly bad effects of drouth. 
Many farmers of advanced years, 
upon our oldest farming lands, testify 
to making crops 50 to 75 years ago 
in seasons when the rainfall was rela- 
tively as deficient as it was in 1913, 
This was because the surface soil had 
not at that time become so packed 
and hard, but allowed water to per- 
colate through it into the subsoil. 


A Novel Treatment 


Modern methods of dry farming are 
designed to. help and correct this con- 
dition, and to conserve moisture in 
the subsoil. So successful is this 
practice upon. thousands of acres in 
semiarid regions where rainfall from 
April to October may be only a few 
inches, that magnificent and profit- 
able crops result, Similar practice 
produces equally as good results in 
drouth-stricken areas of the humid 
regions. : 

It is suggested that one simple, ef- 
fective and economical plan for con- 
serving waters inthe soil. is to. plant 
dynamite at suitable depths and in- 
tervals in the soil, and then explode 
it. This Toosens up the subsoil for 
considerable distances in all direc- 
tions, enabling it to store up great 
quantities of water and thus prevent 
disastrous run-off of water, while at 
the same time insuring against 
drouth. This is all right in theory 
and in some cases its practice has 
proved to be right also. It is claimed 
that this is a great improvement on 
or supplement to dry farming meth- 
ods now in vogue, cheaper and more 


efficient than subsoil plowing, and 
possesses other advantages. The cost 
of this treatment may be less than 


the expense of subsoil plowing, which 
at best stirs only some of the sub- 
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‘A New lida — Flood: Watets Storad ix Lower. Dspthe of Sols 
Cheap Insurance Against Drouth 
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surface Soil, so that the tota! 


a t 
reached by the two plows may ix pe 
8 to 1l-inches, whereas the res, rvoir 
of moisture may be at a much great er 


cepth. 


Chemicals Generally Higher 


The trade value of fertilizing ; 





Sre- 


dients for 1914 has just been agreeg 
upon. With one or two exce) ons 
they are higher than a year agv 1ck 
in 1910 the experiment station: the 
six New. England states, Ne ork 
and New Jersey agreed to caretiljy 
review the facts each seaso ind 


reach a decision as to what n gen 
potash and phosphoric acid sh ee 
worth in the open market in Va- 
rious forms it occurs. 

These trade-values thus esta Led 
represent the average pound for 
cash at. retail of the variou ra. 
dients as furnished by unmix: raw 
materials and chemicals in larg ir- 
kets in New England and Ney ork 
for the six months preceding irch 
1 this year. 


Reference to the accomp ing 
table shows that nitrogen is mor ex. 
pensive this year except in an ynia 
salts and nitrates. These co: nly 
16.5 cents per pound, as agai: iS} 
cents a year ago. Nitrogen bo t in 


dry, fine ground fish, in blood or meat 
costs 22.5 cents, as against 20 ce last 
year. In mixed fertilizers th: sa 
difference of only % cent per nd: 
in fine bone and tankage the n zen 
costs 2% cents more, and thé ume 
thing is true in cottonseed meal, c:stor 
Ppomace and linseed meal. 

Coming to phosphoric acid. the 
prices are exactly the same a ast 
year. Potash costs % cent a pound 
less in both sulphate and muriat: In 
Carbonate and castor pomace the 
prices are the same. Since nitrogen 
is the -most expensive plant fo ind 
prices range higher this yea: -ept 
as noted, it is expected there \ be 
strong demand for the ammo salts 
and nitrates in comparison with |one, 
tankage, etc. However, the e nts 
other than. nitrogen tn thes: ther 


goods is a modifying factor. 
NITROGEN PRICES PER Pot 


In ammonia salts and nitrates...... 
In ay fine ground fish, blood an 








Me ° 
In nied fertilizers 3 
In fine bone and tarkage 
In coarse bone and tankage-.-.... 1 
In cottonseed meal, castor pomace 

and sJinseed meal os 22 


PHOSPHORIC ACID PRICES PER ) ’ 


Soluble in water 
Soluble in -neutral 
solution 
In fine ground bone and ts 
In coarse bone tankage ar 
In cottonseed meal, castor 
and linseed meal......-....+..+.-- 
Insoluble in mixed fertilizers...... 2 


POTASH PRICES PER PO 


As sulphate free from chlorides 

As muriate (chloride y 

As carbonate ... 

In cottonseed meal, 
and linseed meal 


pomace 


castor pomace 





Dynamite is said te work Pest in 
wet soil when the earth is thorough- 
ly tamped over, if care is taken not 
to tamp directly on the’ dynamite, ac- 
cording to investigations by the Min- 
nesota experiment station. 
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surface soil and t a 
the surface soil have been % This 
up by a blast of dynam 
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Carefully Select Food for Hens - 
CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 


From 24 to 86 hens can be sup- 
ported largely upon the scraps from 
the table of an average family and 
giso from the unusable portions of 

yegetables raised in your garden. You 
vepbably realize that the first thing 
ef importance is a chicken house 
which is warm in winter. This does 
not necessarily mean an expensive 
Studding covered on the inside 







one. 

and out with building paper will be 
amply sufficient. The roof should 
preferably be of shingles or some 


prepared roofing. A house 12x20 feet 


will provide shelter during winter, 
room for roosts, plenty of space for 
nests, etc. 


Of course, you must have window 
space on the south, if possible, so 
that during cold weather the house 
can be shut up and have plenty of 
light, and what is even more essen- 
tial, sunshine during winter. Then 
have just as large a run as possible. 
Fix this so that it can be divided into 


two parts. Shut the chickens out of 
one part. Then, just as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, sow oats, 
and, if possible, some clover seed 





ULTRY YARD 





attached. This is especially valuable 
in egg production, and as it costs 
you nothing, you should not neglect 
it. 

Now, with all this feed it will not 
be necessary to use much grain. Of 
course, you must have a little on 
hand and use occasionally from a 
pint to a quart each day. Make the 
hens eat up clean all the refuse stuff 
which costs you nothing. Then give 
them enough grain to satisfy them. 
If you give them more grain than 
they really need, they will eat that in 
preference to some of the coarser 
parts of the waste, for grain to chick- 
ens is a very toothsome morsel. 

Then, another thing is to provide 
at all times fresh water. Any old 
dish will answer as a receptacle, but 
be sure that it is emptied every day 
and washed out. In winter every 
morning give them a teakettle full of 
warm water. That will be sufficient 
for the day, and will do more toward 
egg production when temperatures 
are low than any other one thing. 
Then also, during the coldest weath- 
er give them a bran mash every 
morning. Simply fill a pail full of 
wheat bran, pour hot water over it, 
and then stir until every bit of the 
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When it is necessary 
runway may be used to advantage. 
ing poultry netting on 
the run may be 
coop. In the case shown the dim 
feet wide and 2 high. 


along with the oats. When this crop 


is 4 to 5 inches high turn the chick- 
ens in, shutting them out of the other 
portion. Seed this to oats and clover 
and by the time it is 3 or 4 inches 
high the first plot seeded will have 


been completely cleaned up and the 
thickens can be turned into the sec- 


pond. Then seed the first plot again, 
tepeating this throughout the entire 
tfowing season. 
Utilize Green Stuff 
This green stuff, in connection -with 
the waste lettuce, cabbage leaves, 
fadish tops, onion tops, green cora 
/ husks, etc, from your garden and 
litthen will furnish abundant green 
Matter. Then utilize intelligently all 
the stuff from the kitchen. Feed ev- 


s “ythine green with the exception of 
pPotato parings. These should be 
f@ked thoroughly. Do not cook lettuce 
leaves, apple parings,asparagus waste, 
tie. These do more good fed grten. 
Then save all the bones *from your 
Mtchen. Chicken bones, soup bones and 
Saferib bones can be thrown into a 
receptacle and kept for a day or two. 
Then they should either be run 
| tirough a bone cutter or they can be 
| Plated in an old bread pan on top 
® the furnace and allowed to thor- 
eghly dry out. When dried out, mash 
»*P completely with a hammer. They 
pften furnish very necessary egg shell 









Producing material and are readily 
= *aten by the hens. 
en, if you are rich enough to 





“sang &@ beef roast, insist that the 
q Futeher send along with your roast 
bones taken from it. You ‘are 
ed to these, as you pay for them. 
f feed these while fresh. If you 
it a bone cutter, use a hatchet 
iting up the bones and the meat 








to confine chicks or other young poultry, 


Convenient Runway for Chicks or Other Young Poultry 


this 
It consists of a framework support- 


each side and on top, but open at one end so 
placed opposite the opening of a colony house or a 


ensions are about 10 feet long by 3 


bran is soaked. This also is exceed- 
ingly acceptable to fowls and assists 
materially in the produétion of eggs. 





Made Fowls Pay—A friend of mine 
living on a city lot only 40 by 149 
feet last year kept about 25 hens and 
at the end of the year found she had 
$114 to the credit of the flock. This 
included the sale of eggs and the sale 
of old hens from the previous year, 
as well as the young roosters from 
chickens raised this year. She kept 
no account of fowls killed for home 
use, at least one a week. Last win- 
ter she received not less than 45 cents 
a dozen and up to 69. Of course, ev- 
ery year she kills off all old. stock, 
but hatches and raises enough pullets 
to take their place. As she raises 
some chickens every month in a year 
by the old hen, she has continually 
young chicks for eating. Plymouth 
Rock and White Leghorn are her 
breeds. All food was purchased at re- 
tail prices. Sprouted oats was the 
main green feed. If one woman can 
do this so can more, but many of 
them do not want the necessary care 
to get good returns. By that I mean 
clean water, clean quarters, and the 
proper kind of food. Half an hour 
a day will give 25 hens the right kind 
of care, and by watching it is easy 
to keep all vermin down, which will 
mean an added increase of profit for 
the owner.—[Mrs D. C. Dean. 





Formalin as Milk Preservative— 
Tests with formalin as a preservative 
in composite milk and cream samples 
in an Ontario experiment’.show that 
about one-half the cubic centimeter of 
formalin will preserve a pint sample 
of milk or cream in good condition 
for testing for a month. 
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A Strong Durable 


Shoe 


No. 7A-518 


Ladies’ Flexible 
Sole Dress Shoe 


EE. In orderi: 
Button — No. 


Ladies’ Lon 
vamp. Stylish 14 inch Cuban heel. 


Money-Saving 
You can sadny ent save from $5 to 
$20 a year on your family foot- 
wear by ordering direct from our 
Ly NewYork stores. Herearejust 
ew examples of the big saving 
we a 
with w 


Oliv 
Me. 7A-1012 Olive. 


per pair 





Prices 


> 
> 


PREPAID | 


_ToYou r Door 

Order 
Direct 
From 


This 


Compare these prepaid prices 


hat dealers ask. 


Men's Long Wear Work Shoe. Men 
who like comfort and durability in a work 


shoe are bu. 
o. M 
ongue, leath 


. of 
er inso 


te color, Prepaid 


ing this popular Outing Bal 
Elkskin with bellows 
and counters 
full double Elk outer soles. Wear 
s ‘ . Sizes 6 to 12, Colors: Black, 
ints 7a-100 Tan—Ne. 7A-1031 Black— 


“ $2.15 


ae 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 


You have nothing =ae to pay when goods arrive. 
nd please or refund 
You take no risk whatever. Order 
Quick delivery by Parcel Post to your mai 


antee to fi, a 


comfortable. 
= finish to; 


A-773 Lace. 


We guar- 


Pi money in full, 
ad 


Vo this adv. 
1 box. 


Money Back If Not Pleased 
Men's Long Wear Dress Shoe. Very stylish and 


Made of 


Lace or button. 
Pre 





Wear Flexible by Sole Shoe. 


counters and insoles. Sizes 234 to 
State size, Chatee ¢ of 7 styles: 
TA-5 


Gun Metal 


cher. 


1 
7A-508 — Patent Leather with Dull 
74-510 — Patent Leather 
7a-5144— All Tan Russia 
Goat, But — White Canvass, Button. 
7a-5i2 —All Fine Black Velvet, Button. 
Prepaid Price, per pair, only....... 


ce Blucher. 
cen. 


Dp &E 
7A- 517—All Black 
- All Black Gun 


$ 











to 


sizes a 


to 6, prepaid price, $1.60. 


rie For BIG 


talog 








Regular $3 value. 
7 72 * tanned extension sole, leather 


15 


selected gun 
over our model last. 
. Solid leather throughout. 
Sizes 6% toll. 
re size and whether button or lace. No.7 A- <7 
paid Price, per pair, only 


with 
“Hine half mili half mili- 
Widths E and E and 


$2.39 


Short 


Up 


Prepaid 
Dress or School Shoe. Made of Gun Calf 
on foot comfort last. Solid leather out- 
soles, insoles and counters. Full vamps. 
No. 7A-274—Childrens, sizes § 
12, prepaid price, per pair $1.1 
No. 7 A-273—Misses’, sizes 124% 
to 2, prepaid price, only $1.40 


No. 7B-272— Girls’, 








will keep your house safe when sparks fly from the chimney, or a fire 


rages near you. 


And when the big storms come, they will keep your 


house dry—and after years and years go by, these shingles will be found 


as serviceable as ever. 


The best roof money can buy—lightest and 


handsomest—made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—no solder, 
no seams, fewest nails, least cutting—laid by any competent mechanic, 
and no repairs required. 
Cortright is the original and only PROVED metal shingle—sold for 27 years. 
Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle. 


Write for name of dealer near you, 


If we have no agent close by, we 


will send samples, prices and detail of information direct to you, 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO, 
160 N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 
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2 H-P, $34.90 
4H-P, 69.75 


WITTE ‘Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
fron base), and Mounted 


ng, 
and 4-ring pistons; _ automo} 
le 


“grade. 
60 Days’ Free Trial: ‘S-Year Guaranty 


“ oF fake, doubtful one, 
gil ed ae og all the risky 





double price for a 














Steel ena BOOK 











of Steel Shoes is amazi 
ends throwing away 
soled 






boots, r 
Stee) Shoes keep toot dry. 
lids, 


The So! 


The comfort, enone and durability 

ous= 
jeathe= 
ubbers, eta, 


Saves 
You 





pays for them, They Ot fineand feel 
upionsorsoreness, Write postal for book, 
of Steel, learn how to save $20 shoe moyeg. 


Cn AUTHSTEM, The Stool Shoe Man Dept 235 Bacioe, Wis. 





Tells why chicks die 


c Reefer, the poultry expert of 
nate St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free 
a valuable book entitled “White Diarrhoea 
How to Cure It.” ‘This book containg scientific 
facts on white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare 
a simple home solution that cures thig 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per 
of every hatch. All poultry raisers should 


Mr 


Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books, 








PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


LA"? and wee wowte. — . 
raised etock, with eg 

Send 2c for my valuable i erates « a. 
ecriptive Poultry Beo 
Henry FP Ole. Bex 645, Freeport, m 








$20! 


kk for 1914. W rite 
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has more than paid for itself—I never made 


a better investment. ig 
* Eficiency—economy—comfort—time saving—trouble les- 
guillag--aotsy an every count it's right there. And no trouble, 
either, or fus¢—for that 


“Fiyray-Exide”’ 
BATTERY AND SWITCHBOARD 


make the whole plant so dependable and simple that a two-year-old 
could pretty near run it without a mistake.” 






} 
\ 

















He's right—mon t for an independent Electric Lighting Plant fF 
oanh with the # ptayeExide’’ Battery and Switchboardisan 
investment—not an expense, y 





‘The switchboard used in connection with it is built around one princi- 
ple, “Simplicity”—and while it sacrifices nothing in completeness, it is 
go made as to be practically trouble-proof, easy to understand, easy to 
operate. This battery and switchboard make Electric Light for the 
farm positive and unfailing. No excuse for old fashioned, inconvenient 
methods of lighting. The individual electric plant is now a success. 
An Electric Lighting Plant will not strain your 
bank account—it can aleo be quickly installed 
and will prove a lasting comfort. 
We have a dealer in your locality—he will 
be glad to give you complete facts and 
figures about electric lighting ee 
without ng you under any obliga- 
tion. Write our nearest 
* office today for his 
mame and our new 
book'on electric 
lighting 
plants. 


































































(e Horses and Mules 
Should be Clipped 
in the spri 






Get All the Wool [<3 


from your sheep. You lose $1 1 iY 
op every six you shear by the is 
old method. 15 to We more in wool 
trom every sheep is worth consider- 


CHARTS sane nc 
5S a 


shear with the Stewart Machine 
those who bave labored with 



















stays sharp longer and is the 
PRICE mostdurable. Get 


one from your 
7% dealer, or send us 
will 





















The Stewart saves 
4 quickly gets you more 
one from your ” 
and we will ship C.0. D. for 

y back if not pleased. are not well pleased, 


Write for FREE catalogue showing most complete 
line of Sheep Shearing and Horse Clipping Machines. 


CHIGAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO, 235 owranio st. CHICAGO, ILL. 






















See 


YZ Fireproof Asbestos 
a al | ‘An Whice Combined With Everlasting Asphalt 


Write for ‘ Breco Asbesto-White Roofing 


Direct to You at Factory Price 
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types was not the only means used 


$ se 


Big Poland-Chinas Now Popular 


For many years Poland-China hogs 
were the leaders in the corn belt. Orig- 
inating in Ohio in 1872, their good 
points were rapidly appreciated and 
before many years Poland-Chinas were 
established in every section “where 
hogs were raised for market in a large 
way. The early Poland-Chinas had 
much to commend them. Their chicf 
characteristics were early maturity 
and rapidity of fattening. The com- 
bination of the various strains of blood 
(Big China; Poland, Byfiéld, Berkshire, 
Irish Grazier on common stock) re- 
sulting in this breed was such that a 
hog could be matured much earlier 
and much cheaper than was formerly 
the case, Moreover, they were good 
rustlers, did not require pampering, 
and as a matter of fact were practi- 
cally fool proof. So it came about that 
in a marvelously short time the praises 
of Poland-Chinas were sung on every 
hand and the demand as breeders was 
practically unlimited. 

They were of good size (sows 500 
pounds, boars 600 pounds and over), 
smooth, with moderate bone, large 
ham and shoulder, produced a high 
percentage of the highest grade of lard 
and edible meat of remarkably good 
flavor and quality. They dressed Gut 
well and consequently were popular 
with packers. Poland-China raising 
became a fad. The sows were pro- 
lific; not unusual for average litters 
to contain six or eight pigs, in individ- 
ual cases run up to 10, 12 and 14. The 
pigs were active from the beginning, 
began to eat feeds quickly, grew with 
remarkable rapidity, so that by the 
time they were eight or nine months 
old they were ready for home butcher. 
ing or for sending to the market. This 
Was an eye-opener. The older and 
more well-known breeds required 
much.longer time for maturity. 


Poland-Chinas in Great Demand 


Almost every farmer wanted Poland- 
Chinas and it wasn’t many years until 
specimens of this breed were more nu- 
merous than.that of any other. With 
this popularity grew up the practice of 
striving to produce the most attractive 
and smoothest hog. This desire result- 
ed in injuring the breed. 

In order to perpetuate certain char- 
acteristics such as moderate bone, 
smoothness of outline, droop of ear, 
ete, inbreeding was resorted to, in 
many cases rather indiscriminately, so 
before very long Poland-Chinas began 
to appear with a comparatively small 
bone, a tendency to lay on fat on the 
outside and inside of the animal rather 
than distributed through the muscles, 
and along with these other things 
came small litters and weak pigs. 
Moreover, feeding of corn as practi- 
cally an exclusive ration added anoth- 
er difficulty and Poland-Chinas began 
to. lose cast, Hog fanciers were loath to 
give up their lines of breeding and 
many of them stuck to their original 
idea through thick and thin, 

A revulsion of opinion was the natu- 
ral result. It was forced upon Poland- 
China men everywhere that in spite of 
the immense popularity of the breed, 
something must be done to increase 
the size of the bone, add to the vigor 


of the animal and to the ability to pro- 


duce larger litters. This innovation 
was opposed at first, but the common 
sense of the whole proposition was so 
apparent .that a complete change of 
ideas in regard to types of Poland- 


Chinas soon became dominant. 


- Producing Big Type Polands 


So it comes about that today the 
popular talking point among Poland- 
China breeders is the big type. The 


size of the animal has been increased. 
This means the bone is much larger, 
ability to more evenly distribute fat 


fostered and increase in frame and 


corresponding increase in vigor has 
brought about much larger litters. To 
accomplish this, selection of breeding 
animals with a tendency toward what 


was formerly termed coarseness has 


been practiced. 


Consequently the Poland-China hog 


is much larger than ever before, he is 
endowed with much more vitality and 
his progeny is much more nurfierous. 


But the selection of the rougher 













for developing the big type. A vari 
of feeds was required, Corn 


wholly depended upon. 


the perfection of a remarkable inve® 
tion, rich instill further applications 
to rural life. 
Improved methods of lighuns yy 
earbide or gas are also availe!! er 
great advantage of electricity + ne 
one can switch the light on or off # 
will and from any distanc' pe 
farmers have this so arranged fe 
when they drive into the yard at nis 
the® switch is automatically ‘um 

thus lighting up driveway : but 
ings. here some water or 
dvailable, it does not reat a 
labor or money to instal! pie 

electric plant sufficient to su) yo 

and power to a group of ‘ ms a 
homes, and sometmies he: a 
~be had at less expense * a 
coal or wood. Ths och 










Legume S . 
moderate use of linseed meal, tankins 
and meat meals, the feeding of larger 
amounts of mineral foods, th; givins 
of.much range to breeding anim ils, all 


have’ .had their part in building up 
what has again come to be a very po). 
ular type of hog known as the big ty a 
Poland-China. Breeders who advertic, 
their stock for sale never mention tio 
fact that they are breeding according 
to the old standards. But thos who 


have the large type animals make that 
the leading headline in all their pub- 
licity stuff. See first cover page for 
example of a good Poland-China. 
With all this change from smalj +» 
large, a consistent attempt has be it 
made and largely a successful one 
maintain the characteristics of 
maturity and easy fattening q) ities, 
Of course, a large hog does not mature 
quite as rapidly as a smaller one, byt 
Poland-Chinas of the big type are sti 
marketable at eight to nine months 
old, weighing from 200 to even 309 
pounds, Moreover, when th« ishing 
time arrives the modern Poland China 
maintains its large capacity 
Indian corn to excellent ad, 
Poland-Chinas are still ex 
popular and are among the n 
merous hogs in the corn belt 
such as Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, 


» 
early 


ising 
ntage, 
eedingly 
St nu- 
States, 


Indiana, 





Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and a few 
others. 
Pays to Feed Sheep 

L. C. WILLIAMS, YATES COUNTY, XN Y 

Sheep do pay for their keep and 
raising. In proof of this let e give 
a few facts. A neighbor, J: Cole, 
from 36 ewes raised 54 lambs, which 
when sold averaged 94 pounds. He 
got 8 cents a pound, or a total of $4 


for the lambs and $54 for their wool 
or a grand total of $456. This is en 
average of $12.67 for each ewe, and 
he still has the original flock 

It pays to feed sheep as thei 
merits. I have is mind a flo 
lambs which on December 4 av- 
eraged 89 pounds. The price it that 
time was 7 cents. On Janua 6 the 
same flock averaged 100 pounds and 
were worth 8 cents a pound Here's 
a gain of 11 pounds for month, 
which at 8-cents amounts 82 cents in 
gain on each lamb, due to the guin; 
and an increase in price from i to8 
cents or 89 cents gain, or a t f 


vorth 
f SO 


$1.81 for each lamb, or for 
$161. 
Their feed was as foll One 


bushei of bran 20 cents, one bushel of 
barley and oats 50 cents, one bushe 
of wheat 90 cents; total of ‘1.(l a 
day, or for the 80 days of $4 They 
were fed two tons of clover ha vhich 
brought the total cost of f ip to 
$68. This gives a profit fro: ding 
through the month of Decs r of 
$93. The ewes are wintered at a cost 
of $2 and summered at a ft $1 
or ‘a total for the flock of ‘ $240, 

From this flock 97 lambs iised, 


with cost of keeping ewe feed- 
ing lamis at $390. The lam)s when 
sold brought $758 and the from 
the ewes $145. The tota eipts 
were $903 less the cost $! This 
gives a little profit of $515. addi- 
tion to this is the manure from the 
field. The loss from death a! pre- 
ciation of the flock should not ge 
over 10% of the investment « eats 





Better Lighted Farm Buildings 
t pos 
farm 


Improved devices now mak¢ 
sible for any rural home 
buildings to be quite as well lishted 
as structures in towns or citie- that 
can tap the public electric or gas sy* 
tem... The storage battery mak«s elee- 
tric lights Available to one and all— 






eee pattemyg 
[Invests 


than 

involves some delay and 

1 | Whereas the storise 
— : to anyone now. 
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TXTRA-VIM 
' | Molasses Meal ? 


Dry to the touch, of pleasant odor, 
extremely palatable and nutritious 
—it is the modern method of feed- 
ing Molasses to Stock, 
Convenient—because it is in Meal 
form and does not stick to the hands. 
Economical—because you save on 
freight and price of barrels. 
Profitable—because of extra fine 
results at moderate cost. 


FEED CO. “= 
BOSTON. “2 


Er 26 BROAD Sr. 





We take the stickiness out of mo- 
lasses, increase its feeding value, 
give it an additional digestive action 
and the price at which we sell the 
finished product — Xtra-vim Mo- 
lasses Meal — makes it the most 
profitable and efficient feed on the 
market today. 
lf your Dealer does not 


handle it, write'us direct 
for literature and prices 


Xtravim Molasses Feed Co. 


Dept. A. 26 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
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GASOLINE ENGINES 









myers 
tire attention to 
your farm work and forget your chores and 
incidental big iebs, if you own one of these reli- 
able m . Simple enowgh for a bey to run. 
Dependable and _ durable. e guarantec 
every part~unconditionally—for S&S years. 






































“Badger” Engines cost little to ran. Consume no 
fuel which is not turned into power. Develop more 
Sata’ than rated. Speed adjustable at will. Run N 

need no blocking because perfectly Po ag RS 
| ay earing parts case hardened and made MG 

adjustable. Use gas, line or crude ofl. Finest \ 
, mever plant for grinch ing, wood sawing, f08 fodder : 
urn, separator king machines. 
i} be Sag Pperiable and stationary fp 
i} 22-2 to 20 H. P. Sea Sar Catelag, Free EB 
ark em receipt of dealer's name. 

ie ctetansiin@uateanting Ce., uBcanhes, We, or 


AB Norton Co.; inc., Distributors, 215 Elizabeth St. Utica ALY. 
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kt CRS ANS 


You get it without argument 
under our sweeping guarati- 
teeif rusting out occursinan 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON ROOF 


Rust-resisting Pure !ron—Not Steel 
bond protects you. No painting—no repairs. 
ime service—low cost. Lightning-proof— 

Write today for Free Reofing Catalog. 
We also make American Ingeot Iron Corn 
Cribs, Stock Tanks, Troughs, Wire Fences. 
Crib & Tank Catalog or Fence Catalog Free. 
The American Iron Roofing Co. 


Station 22 MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Only $2 Down 
Gne Year to Pay! IE 


arse New Butter- fat 
No.4. Light runnin 
clea skim- : 






















































New England Milk Prices Reduced 


As in other sections, New England 
milk prices have been reduced some- 
what for the six months beginning 
April 1. Oge of the largest dealers at 
Boston has announced he will pay for 
a can of 8% quarts 32 cents in April, 
26 cents in May, 23 cents in June and 
31 cents each in July, August and 
September, making an average of 29 
cents a can per month. In addition 
is a premium of % cent a can for 
milk cooled in ice water to a temper- 
ature of 50 degrees within an hour 
after being milked and another 4 
cent if the farmer provides a milk 
house. or,room where nothing else but 
milk and milk utensils are _ kept, 
Two other premiums of % cent each 
a can are possible for having stable 
whitewashed and not less than 4 
square feet of window glass per cow 
nor less than 500 cubic feet air space 
for each animal. The two other large 
Boston dealers have not at this writ- 
ing announced what they would pay, 
but say they will do as well as any 
other dealer. 

Farmers through their organiza- 
tion, which is about 800 strong, asked 
for 33 cents a can for the six months, 
which is 2 cents more than a year 
ago. However, it was not deemed 
wise to call off the milk. The old 
organization, it will be recalled, went 
out of existence largely through the 
alleged violation of the Sherman law. 
The new body is a purely voluntary 
association, headed by a capable sec- 
retary who gives his entire time to 
the work. Local branches are being 
formed throughout the New England 
states, and within a few months it is 
expected the mémbership of the cen- 
tral body will be counted by fhe thou- 
sands instead of hundreds. The sec- 
retary is Richard Pattee of Laconia, 
N_ H. 

The Massachusetts college, in 
operation with the government, has 
just started an elaborate investiga- 
tion to learn the actual cost of dis- 
tributing milk in cities and towns in 


co- 


the state. Many reliable figures are 
avaliable in New England indicating 
that milk cannot be produced at a 


profit for less than 4% to 5 cents a 
quart, Yet thousands of farmers are 
selling much below that figure. 

A few farmers caused something 
of a sensation in Boston a few days 
ago when they gave away 800 quarts 
of milk in front of the statehouse. 
The object was to show what unrea- 
sonable prices middlemen offer farm- 
ers. It was pointed out that these 
dealers pay only 29 cents a can and 
receive 46 to 55 cents a can whole- 
sale and 9 cents a quart retail. 


Feed Influence on Milk Flaver 


The government has recently re- 
ported the result of experiments to 
test the effect of oats on the flavor 
of milk. These show that oats do not 
have the beneficial effect which many 
dairymen believe. But as corn and 
bran constitute the ration tested 
against oais, the public has errone- 
ously gained the impression that the 
government recommends corn and 
bran to improve milk flavor 

Of 50 opinions expressed regarding 
the flavor of the samples, 25 preferred 
the milk from cows fed corn and 
bran. As 16 preferred the milk from 
cows fed oats and nine expressed no 
choice, it does not appear that either 
ration has any decided advantage over 
the other. There can be no great 
superiority in bran and corn when 
one-half of the opinions are either 
indifferent or in favor of the other 
milk. 

In view of these experiments the 
government does not recommend bran 
and corn to improve flavor. Oats, corn, 
aifalfa hay, cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal, bran,- gluten and other good 
feeds for dairy cows when properly 
fed in reasonable amounts produce a 
fine-flavored milk, but there is no sub- 
stantial evidence that any one of 
them is superior to any of the others 
in this respect. The relative prices 
of the feeds will determine in most 
cases which are to be preferred in 
making up a ration for dairy cows. 


> 


Condensing Factories Not Closing— 
Bordens’ condensed milk company ad- 
vises that the information going the 
rounds regarding the closing of its 
condensing factories is incorrect. All 
factories are being operated with the 
usual supply. Possibly the rumor 
started that certain small receiving 
stations in the country were being 
given up recently, due to the produc- 
tion at such places decreasing to a 
point that factories could no longer 
be operated profitably. The manu- 
facture of butter and cheese at this 
time of year is not unusual with these 
people, although perhaps a little 
heavier than has been found neces- 
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E Lighting” 


A” Edison Storage Battery 


House Lighting Plant will 
your home more comfortable, 


safer, more attractive to your friends—will 
keep the young folks at home—will operate 
many other utilities and utensils as well as the 
lights—and the cost is much less than you have 


In fact, the cost per candle-power 


hour is less than that of any other reliable 
system, if you use one of the 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 


HOUSE LIGHTING PLANTS 


The Edison is not only the most re- 
i liable of ali house-lighting systems, 
but it is ABSOLUTELY reliable. 


means that your lights will never fail 


—because the battery is 


to be capable of developing full rated 
capacity at the end of four years, 
and in actual experience it has always 
exceeded and outlived this guarantee. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO., 


Chicago Office: 


The Edison is the only nickel-iron, 
alkaline battery (no lead or acid). 
5 simple rules are all you need to fol- 
low. No complicated instructions be- 
cause there is no necessity of periodic 
testing, no taking to pieces for clean- 
ing, no annual renewal of plates and 
parts, etc. It has no “battery 
troubles.” 


That 


guaranteed 


212 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


2025 Michigan Avenue. 


pale, Sone Battery Compa: 
A 2 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Send = Catalog H. 


If information regarding complete 
(ame ce ae 


CHECK HERE 
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ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. 

uart of milk ute, warm or cold. 

this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. 
sanitary marvel and embodies a!! our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
Whether your dafry is large or small, or if you have an ofd separator of any 


trial will astgnish you. 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and ex pensive hook on Cream Separators issued by 
any coacern in the world. 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





Western orders 


95 AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATORSS 


iving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use fefaction justifies 
your investigating our wonderful offer to 
furnish a new, well made, easy run- 
Skims one 
Makes thick or thin cream. Different from 
The bowl 


Our richly illustrated catalog, sent /rer 


Write today tor our catalog 
Address, 


filled from Western points. 








ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS 8Y 


2 LOD 


or fail to get with calf, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. 


TOP 
ouearan NT: It Steriloid 4 ened at the first sign of os he cow will 
If your cows or heifers do not come 


FREE 


t Mf. 
her full time end have a healthy ca Welte today for 


K. ft Fea the causes and symptoms of Abortion and telle how to cure Abortion, and make your cows 
ith Steriloid successful 


La healthy 


GUARANT 


te make good. PRI 


‘MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept.6 


Also contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid 





in eve ewhen STERILOID FAILS 
EE ee Ses eeues PRICE 81. oo, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper, 


206-408 Columbus Ave, NEW YORK CITY. Reference—Colonial Bank 








DEATH TO HEAVES! REWTON'S 






| By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the 
Deth and management of hed aS 
pane | and suburban homes. ves 
tions concerning 
to treat them; 


breaks and shelters. Tilusteated, 1 
inches. Cloth 


erreriieiir itt ooeeee 


ORANGE JUDD COMPARY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 


HES | tote, Petre, Shelters and Live Feneas. 
brcoue 


« 
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STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 
DISINFECTS. 
CLEANS 


it hes so many uses that ft Is 
 @ necessity on every fern. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT GF MARCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 
Destroys Disease Germs 

DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, « ° MICHIGAN 














Unadilla Silos 








Itemized Account Shows Cost of Three-Year-Old to Be $155.97 in 
Virginia—Details of Management—By Charles 
Wampler of Virginia 


I will give an itemized statement of 
the cost of raising grade Percheron 
colts, as taken from my private rec- 
ords, said C. W. Wampler before the 
recent meeting of the Virginia corn 
growers’ association. These records are 
kept as accurately as possible, so that 
I may know at ali times whether I 
am making or losing on my horses. 
I have my mares at work on the farm, 
and usually have the colts dropped 
about May 1. The following is the 
cost of raising the horses: 

Stallion service fee $15; a third of 
the keep of the mare for one year, 
$20; extra feed of colt while yet witlr 
dam, $5; total cost of colt at weaning 
time, when five months old, $40. The 
average daily feed of the colt for the 
next seven months is: Corn, 1% 
pounds at 70 cents per bushel, $3.94; 
oats, one pound, 60 cents per bushel, 
$3.98; barley, half bushel, 65 cents 
per bushel; wheat bran, one pound, 
$28 per ton, $2.94; linseed meal, one- 
tenth pound at $45 per ton, 47 cents; 
alfalfa hay, three pounds, $15 per ton, 
$4.72; mixed hay, four pounds, $12.50 
Per ton, $5.25; straw, three pounds, 
$5 per ton, $1.57; cut corn fodder, 
three pounds, $5 per ton, $1.57; mak- 
ing a total cost of the first winter's 
feed of $25.81, plus the cost of colt 
at weaning time, $65.81, cost ot colt 
when one year old. Colt then goes to 
grazing for six months at $1.50 per 
month, $9, The second winter's feed, 
or the feed for the next six months, 
is: Corn, three pounds a day, $6.75 
for the six months; barley, one pound 
a day, $2.42; wheat bran, one pound, 
$2.52; linseed meal, one-tenth pound, 
40 cents; alfalfa hay, five pounds, 
$6.75; mixed hay, seven pounds, $7.87; 
straw, six pounds, $2.70; cut corn fod- 
der, six pounds, $2.70; total cost of 
second year keeping of horse, $41.12. 
Total cost of colt at two years of age, 
$106.93. Grazing for six months at 
2 per month, $12. The third winter's 
feed ig composed of the following 
daily rations: Corn, five pounds, $9; 
barley, one pound, $2.43; wheat bran, 
one pound, linseed meal, one- 
tenth pound, 40 cents; alfalfa hay, six 
pounds, $8.10; mixed hay, eight 
pounds, $9; straw, six pounds, $2.70: 
cut corn fodder, six pounds, $2.70. 
Total cost of third year keeping colt, 
$48.85. Total cost of colt at three 
years old, $155.97. 

Prices Obtained 

The following are the prices for 
which I have sold my horses and 
colts: One five-months-old -colt, $80, 
profit $40; three yearling colts, $111.66 
each, profit on each $45.85; five two- 
year-olds, $136 each, profit on each 
$30; one three-year-old, $135, loss $20; 
12 horses, $233 each, profit-on each 
$78: making a profit on the whole lot 
of $1251. However, there dre a few 
losses to be deducted; on the three- 
year-old, $20: one: colt died, $106: vei- 
erinarian bills, which we probably 
would not have had had we simply 
been keeping horses for farm. work, 
$56; extra cost for fattening and mar- 
keting six of the horses, $120; mak- 
ing a total loss of $302. This amount 
deducted from $1251 leaves a profit of 
$949. 

You will note the charge of $20 
for one-third the keep of the mare 
for one year. I have found by a 
number of year’s experience that a 
mare will do about a third less work 
on the same feed when raising a coit 
than when simply being kept for farm 
work. The cost of keeping a mare is 
about $60 a year, thus the charge of 
$20. 

You will note that the first year 
the colt is fed hay and grain for 
séven months, and after that, six 
months on hay and grain and six 
months on grass. Of course, I do not 
turn abruptly from winter feed on to 
grass, but on an average the colt will 
live entirely on each for six months. 
, I make no charge for the work at- 
tending to the mares and coits, and 
no charge for the interest invested on 
the extra mares and the colts them- 
selves. On the other hand, I give no 
credit for the work done by the two- 
year-olds,. although I always break 
them to work in the summer after 
they are two in the spring, and occa- 
sionally have a good, strong colt that 
earns his feed from the time he is two 
years old. If also give no credit for 


the manure, nor for the fact that the 
eolt gets half of his living off of grass 
land which is not altogether suited 
for farming. 
Feeds Liberally 

I have no depreciation in my 
horses, owing to the fact that I breed 
my mares when two and three years 
old, let them raise a few colts, and 
sell them when they are yet in their 
prime. I will say that the prices I 
have secured for my horses and colts 
are much above the average of Vir- 
ginia prices. These prices have been 
gotten not by any special wisdom of 
mine, but by applying two simple 
rules: First of all is breeding to the 
best stallion in the community, and 
second by giving a liberal amount of 
feed. I-have never purchased any 
expensive mares, but have graded up 
my stock by using the two rules men- 
tioned. I assert that the raising of 
pure-bred stock is a business of itself, 
and not suited for the average farm- 
er. My conclusion is that the aver- 
age farmer in ali of the grass sections 
of Virginia, at least, should raise as 
many horses as he can use at work 
on his farm fram the time they are 
three years old until four; the farm- 
ers of other sections of the state 
should grow at least enough horses for 
their own use. My experience has been 
that the horse is the most profitable 
of all farm animals, when only a lim- 
ited number are raised. I have found 
soy bean hay to be one of the best 
feeds fér mares and colts, but do not 
use same, because I can grow alfaifa 
cheaper. However, I advise all farm- 
ers to use them where they can be 
grown successfully. 





Disinfectant for Poultry Houses— 
In a clean five-gailon stone crock 
pour 3% quarts of raw linseed oil. 
Then dissolve one to six ounces com- 
mercial tye in just enough water t> 
dissolve it, half a pint is usually suf- 
ficient. Allow the lye solution to stand 
a few hours until cold. Then pour it 
very slowly, constantly stirring, into 
the crock of oil. Take four or five 
minutes in adding the lye solution to 
the oil.. Continue stirring for 20 to 
30 minutes until a smooth, thick, soft 
soap is formed. Then stir in 8% 
quarts commercial cresol, which will 
dilute and blend with the soap to 
form a clear, red-brown liquid. A 3% 
mixture of the above stock solution 
ig strong enough for all ordinary dis- 
infection, as cresol is extremely pow- 
erful in its action. When diluted in 
this way a thin, milky liquid results, 
which can be applied with brush or 
spray pump. The latter is best, be- 
cause with it the disinfectant can 
be forced into every crack and crev- 
ice, thus insuring a perfect job.—T[J. 


Jersey Cattlemen to Meet—The 
46th annual meeting of the American 
Jersey cattle club will be held at 
the office of the club, 324 West 23d 
street, New York city, May 6, at 11 
o'clock. Recommendations of the 
committee on fees and revenues stat- 
ed in the report already mailed to 
members will be presented at that 
time for consideration and discussion. 
Members of the club are urged to be 
present, as the occasion will be of 
more than ordinary importance and 
interest. Further particulars can be 
secured from Sec R. M. Gow at the 
above address. 


Prize Cattle Arrive—The largest 
shipment of cattle ever made from the 
Channels Islands to the United States 
arrived recently in New York, com- 
prising 651 head of registered cattle 
from Jersey, Guernsey and Alderney. 
The value of these cattle ranged from 
$250 to $2500 a head, making a total 
of $225,000. This is the first shipment 
from England ports to United States in 
nine months since the federal govern- 
ment issued an embargo against fur- 
ther importations until cattle diseases 
had been controlied. 


Lambing Season—Spring is the end 
of the lambing season and a balanced 
ration shouid have been fed to ewes 
to keep a steady flow of milk. This 
will also tend to keep the ewes in a 
good, thrifty condition. They should 
have been fed a light grain ration 
during the winter, so that when the 





lambing peried came on they were 


ready for heavy feeding. ‘ 
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AFarmer’s Hore 
farmer s riorse 
when idle is a loss. 
him busy thar pays. 
With a shoe off or a sore foo 
he’s crippled. 

“Capewell” nails have a lot to do 
with keeping hoofs in prime con. 
dition and the horse “on the job,” 

They hold shoes 
where others fail. Fifty 


per cent stronger than 
other brands. 

Always tell your 
shoer to use“‘Capewell” 
nails—it pays. 


The eel Horse 
5 


Largest Maher: of Horse 


It’s keeping 


Kaowa by the 
check mark 
on the head 
Best nai! at « 
Priee~— 
BOt cheapest 
regardiess of 
quality. 








Nails im the World. 











Fully ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 
Fleming’s 
Evil Cure 
bad 


day 
most withi thizey day _—— the 
Cae 2 ving the 
borse eound and . aluabie in. 
tion end full particalars given ia 
Fi *» Vest-Pocket 
Vi Adv beer 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
@ illustrations. Copy mailed free. 


TLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
271 Palen beock Wards, Chines. 10. 








Immigration figures show that the population 
Canada increased during 1013, by the addition 
of 400,000 new settiers from the United States 
end Earope. Most of these have gone on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatch and Alberta. 
Lord William Percy. an English Nobieman 














@ing gears for many years; save 
high lifts ; save repair bills. 
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yRUE INWARDNESS OF EMPIRE REALTY 
AND MOBTGAGE COMPANY—WE DO NOT 
APPROVE OF IT—SIMILAR SCHEMES ARE 
BEING OPERATED BY OTHERS 


“Quit renting, buy a home at 5%. Ac- 
cumulation and amortizaticn in home 
purchase. Ten years’ loans for the whole 
time of the mortgage at an average cost 
of 2%%- You can borrow money at 5%. 
These agreements provide for every pos- 
sible contingency of human experience. 
Our charge is 5% simple interest, aver- 
aging less than 2%% on a plan of dimin- 
ishing payments called amortization.” 
The above were some of the allurements 
jn a circular put out by the Empire 
realty and mortgage company of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. It was accompanied by 
a letter offering “a minimum cash value 
of $1.50 for each $1 paid in,” and asking 
us to Sign this application: 
~ J hereby anpiy io the Empire reaity and mortgage 
eompany for of its amortization agreement ac- 
eading to the tenor of a ecim. 
have this day examined and the 
T understand and agree to abide 

Empir and 





copy of which I 


issued on the ma ee a 
each month fter, according to the terms of said 

cement, Until terminated eas therein provided. on 
the penalty of forfeisure without notice. This applica- 
fion is made solely and expressly upon the conditions 
and agreements conta im the agreement issued by 
you, and not upon faith in any undertaking, promise, 
guaraniee or statement upon the part of any soliciter 
or any other person. 

If you read letter and circular quot- 
ed, you would probably conclude that 
this was a chance for you to earn 15% 
each year on your money, with the 
right to borrow at 5%. If an agent “ex- 
plains” the matter, he can easily make 
you think it is still better than this. 
You don't stop to read the amortiza- 
tion agreement, for it would take you 
a week to understand its mass of fine 
print, but when you sign the applica- 
tion, thereby you bind yourself to all 
the slyly worded details of this agree- 
ment. 

Then you have to pay in $4 each 
month upon this contract. If you miss 
any payments, you may forfeit all or a 
jJarge part of what you paid in. Out 
of each deposit of $4 the sum of 50 
eents is retained by the company for 
its expenses. You lose 12%% of each 
deposit right here. Your other $3.50 
goes into the series to which your con- 
fract belongs, and you may possibly 
get back some of it, if that series 
should happen to pan out well 

Should you quit at the end of 12 
months, you will have put in $52 and 
can get back $21 provided your series 
fs able to pay it. Thus you will have 
paid $31 for your experience in saving 
$21 by this method of “systematic 
saving” for the other fellow! Quitting 
at 24 months, you MAY withdraw $63 


each 8 to me, 


| out of the $100 you will have put up! 





fon the dot, 







If you withdraw at the end of 48 
months, you may get back $168 out of 
the $196 you will have paid in, plus 4% 
interest. Your . ability to get your 
money out apparently depends upon 
Whether your series will- contain 
enough money to pay your with- 


| drawals, 


The contract provides that if you pay 
in 4 uninterruptedly for 84 months 
and never fail to have your money fn 
you can then withdraw 
$383.04. This is simply the principal 


‘sf your deposit with interest at 4% 
» Per annum. Almost any bank will do 


that much for you, and give you back 
ALL your deposits. But, instead of 
foming out squarely and telling you 
will pay you interest at rate of 4% per 


; 42num, the Empire circular represents 


that if you pay in $336 at the rate of 
monthly, you will then be enti- 
fled to : 


>. “A maximum participation privilege 
| er Section 3 of $168, making a total 


[Mithdrawal investment value of $504. 
earnings thus average nearly 15% 
annum on a monthly saving of only 
With an absolute guarantee of $1.14 
every dollar paid as dues for a 
mum, but participating in the prof- 


an” rata from this to $1.80 for each 
lar.” 


“Participation in Profits” 


». The devilish ingenuity of the lan- 


mage just quoted is all the more im- 
nt when you observe that as a 


J Matter of fact no profits are guaran- 


4 The complicated language of 
Rection 3 means that IF the company 
* enough out of lapses, surrenders, 
transfer fees, etc, from other 
= in your series to amount to 
W for each doliar paid in, you may 
to that extent in the swag ob- 

ed from the unfor 


* 










thus lapsed, surrendered, been fined or 
paid transfer fees. 
Big Gains from Lapses 

Analysis indicates that more than 
26 cents out of every $1 paid in by the 
agreement holders may be sacrificed 
in lapses, surrenders, fines, fees, etc, in 
order to yield a profit to the com- 
pany-over and above $1.50 for each $1 
paid in by those who never miss their 
dues for 84 months! Many of the class 
of people who go into this sort of 
thing are certain to miss some pay- 
ments or to quit in disgust, so the 
lapses may be even larger. 

No Loans Are Promised 

You may think the company con- 
tracts to loan you $500 at 5% after you 
have paid in monthly for six months, 
But this provision of the loan contract 
simply renders you . “ELIGIBLE” 
for a loan. At the end of the first year 
you have paid in $52 and apparentiy 
have to your credit $36.18, the 18 cents 
being the 4% interest. If by any possi- 
bility your application for a loan of $500 
should then be granted, do you get 
$500? Nit. If the loan is granted at 
all, you get $463.82, and your $36.18 
remains with the company. You have 
simply whacked up $52 for the privi- 
lege of applying for a loan of $463.82. 

The company does NOT guarantee 
to make any such loan. You are 
“eligible” for a loan only if there are 
funds in your series to be loaned, and 
then the loan will be granted (to quote 
from the mass of words in very fine 
print) “if the title be approved and 
lean made.” And if you apply for a 
loan, you agree to pay the company’s 
expenses in the matter, “including all 
reasonable fees of attorneys for serv- 
ices and advice relating thereto and al] 
expenses of examining title!’’ 

If after meeting all these items you 
should obtain $463.82 upon your note 
for $500 secured by your original de- 
posit of $36.18 (which apparently earns 
you nothing) and by a first mortgage 
upon your real estate, you may find 
this the most costly money you ever 
borrowed. For the agreement is non- 
forfeitable and a fine of 50 cents (that 
is, at the rate of 12%% per month) is 
imposed for each default on a $4 
monthly due. As 50 cents is first taken 
out of your $4 for expenses, in 
case of default your loss may be 25% 
of your deposit. Under certain condi- 
tions, failure to pay dues forfeits to 
the company all or part of sums pre- 
viously paid in. 

[More on This Subject Next Week.] 


Fakers Sent to Jail 


The Sterling. debenture corporation 
was fined $10,000 in the United States 
circuit court at New York April 7, for 
fraudulent use of the mails in selling 
worthless shares in the Oxford linen 
milis. Six years in the federal peni- 
tentiary was the sentence upon George 
H. Middlebrook, Frank Shumaker and 
Harry H. H. ‘Piatt, officers of the com- 
pany; three years each upon Wilbur M. 
Stone, Elwyn A. Barron and W. S. Ed- 
wards, employees. Benjamin C. Mudge, 
president of the Oxford linen milis of 
North Brookfieid, Mass, got four years. 
The fraud consisted? in representing 
that the Oxford company owned a new 
process for making flax yarn from flax 
straw at a saving so enormous as to 
insure big dividends on the shares. 

We warned our readers repeatedly 
against this fraud, while it was being 
worked, thus saving them a loss of 
many thousands of dollars. This case 
adds seven to the already large num- 
ber of swindlers now in prison for 
using the mails to defraud. If you 
have reason to believe any others to 
be working any form of mail swin- 
die, please advise us. Let us work 
together to purge business of all 
such fakers, grafters and swindlers. 


T. B.: United coal company is op- 
erating all its mines, but failed to pay 
the interest on its $2,945,000 bond- 
secured notes due January, ‘14, and 
also on the bonds whose interest came 
due February 1, of which you hold 
$4000. The United Coal Co creditors’ 
protective committee has been formed, 
of which F. D. Glover is secretary, 
345 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











We wish to hear from every farmer 
and shipper who has sent goods to 
Gelber Brothers, 190% Duane street, 
New York. Send us any letters, letter 
headings, printed matter, shipping 
tags, etc, these people have used since 
May 9, 1913, or August 1, 1913. Those 
were the dates when the New York law 


had 
turn 


Vermont: 





a bond. What « 
with these people as to pay, re- 
of empties, etc? 








Cleanliness vs Copperas—F. E. C., 
Copperas as a preventive 
of poultry disease is not to be com- 
pared with rational methods of clean- 
liness. It is at best a makeshift—an 
attempt to meet conditions that would 
not arise if cleanliness were prac- 
ticed. The four great laws upon 
which health depends are abundant 


has anyone 


is allowed around the poultry ‘it> 
will pollute the air as well as the food 
and the water which the fowls. get. 
Rather than use copperas, pe ‘prem- 
ises should ‘be thoroughly cléaned and 
disinfected with fresh lime on. the 
ground and lime whitewash on the 
buildings. Carbolic acid may be add- 
ed to both the ground.and the wall 
applications. Poultrymen who Keep 
their quarters thoroughly clean do 
not find it necessary to use copperas, 














fairest complexion. 


skin. 


that a change from coffee to 


small per cent of molasses. 


Regular Postum—wel! 


flavour. 


beverage. 30c and soc tins. 
is about the same. 








Sooner or Later 


drugging, even in its milder forms, clouds and mars the 


Coffee drinking isn’t considered drugging by most peo- 
ple, but physicians know that the average cup of coffee con- 
tains from 2 to 3 grains each of the drugs “caffeine” and 
“tannin,” that affect stomach, liver and kidneys, disturb cir- 
culation and work havoc with natural nerves and a healthy 


Every woman who values a clear complexion, soon finds 


POSTUM 


makes rapidly for personal comfort and wholesome beauty. 
Postum is a pure-food drink, made of prime wheat and a 
It-tastes much like high-grade 
Java, but is absolutely free from caffeine, tannin, or any 
other drug or harmful ingredient. 
Postum comes in two forms: 
boiled, yields a delightful 
15c and 25c packages. 
Instant Postum—a soluble powder. 


stirred in a cup of hot water dissolves instantly. A delicious 
The cost per cup of both kinds 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 





A teaspoonful 
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ce., 6 fee Place, Brooktyn Interesting NKtera- 
ture on “Cultivation,” free on request. Dealers! write. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR year: 
© 50 cents for six six months, including postage at preset 
“second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
'ONS—The label or ‘wrapper on. the paper 
to what time your subscription is paid. Apr 


means that your ee expired with the 
st issue re og iA that your subscription 
with the Lg of April, and so on, 


Payment is made the receipt of your paper 
_ and "the change in the date of expiration are sufficient 
notification that movey has been received. In case of 
“renewal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 


DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
thig journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
‘cunvenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish we subscription continued after expiration, please 
not us. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Suhscribers should bé 
gute to give their old as well as their new address 


ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty conte per agate line 
(14 les to the inch) each insert 


CUR GUARANTEE—With poo subscriber to 
‘American culturist we positively guarantee dur- 

, t+ of hs paid-in-advance subscription, 
advertisement is zllowed in our columns vnless 

voelere that any subscriber can safely do .busivess 
advertiser, and we- agree to make good. any 

. Pabiek any such ees may sustain trusting 
aly such adveitiser - ma be a deliberaie 
ter, but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 


ty hetweeu subscribers and responsible od- 
Fe isers. Neither will we be responsible. for claims 
re aginst porous acsudieated bankrupt, or whose estates 
a, , are ina ver’s Hands, or against whom bankruptcy 
Bde Proceedings are pending, To tnke ad- 
4 pantage of. fuarantee, written. complaint must. be 
ois aah de to 3. Within one week from «date 


any Unsatisfactory’ transaction, .with proofs of the 

and , and within one. month from the 
‘when the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 
must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
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Farmers Oppose Special Privilege 


No .farmers’ trust exists, little or 
big. No farmer wants a trust, that is, 
such a monopoly of any farm prod- 
ucts as to unlawfully control the sup- 
1 in order to force abnormally high 
prices from consumers, But every in- 
telligent farmer realizes the need of 
_ €o-operation to simplify methods and 

reduce expenses between producers 
and consumers. 

But not one farmer in a thousand 
has joined with the labor unions in 
_ +supporting the Bacon bill to exempt 

' ‘agricultural and labor organizations 
- from the federal antitrust law. More 
+> than any other large body, farmers 
‘stand for equal rights for all, special 
_ privilege to mnone—the_ rock-ribbed 

_ doctrine of Americanism that every 

citizen should uphold. 

If the federal or state antitrust 
laws are not right, let them be made 
right by congress and legislatures. 
But as long as any law is on the stat- 
ute book, let it be enforced without 
fear or. favor, regardless of who is hit. 
Let justice reign though the heavens 
Tali. 

Taft vetoed the appropriation bill 
which proposed such exemption. Wil- 
* gon signed that bill, but wrote against 
- such privilege and showed that the 
' department of justice had other 
‘funds with which to enforce’the law. 
The “seven sisters,’’ as New Jersey's 
~ laws to control trusts are called, 
_ rightly permit no special privilege to 
jy aod combination simply because it 
be composed of “labor” or of 

fafmers. The bills in congress for 
‘the same purpose, called the “five 
~ brothers,” suggest no exemption. 
. Hence the extraordinary efforts 
being made by labor unions to 
congress. to enact the Bacon 
| that makes labor and agriculture 
pe endent of the antitrust laws. 
6 effort to misiead congress 
y elieving that farmers join in 
iniquitous demand. 
a. farmer stands on both feet on 
platform: Farmers and capital- 
loyees and employers, should 
before the law, Neither a 
nor a farmers’ trust should 
oe: -or man- 
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rs’ trust is illegal. Lét there 
be a square deal for one and all-ir- 
respective of vocation, position, edu- 
cation or wealth. This line leads to 
universal justice and to the mainte- 
nance of the American republic. 

Farmers wish to employ more free- 
ly the corporate method of transact- 
ing their. various business interests; 
so do laborérs and the common peo- 
ple generally. That's the _ efficient 
way with which to meet the “big fel- 
lows.” But Yet all corporations have 
equal rights before the law. Farm- 
érs are not to be bought with privi- 
lege or pap. 

Bat the law should encourage, not 
discourage, co-operative effort along 
righteous lines. How to do this while 
adequately insuring against the 
faults of trustification is the problem 
of the hour. Nor is it to be solved by 
man-made laws which interfere with 
the natural forces that make for as- 
sociated effort. 





Eastern Farming Opportunities 


Eastern farm lands are being sought 
more and more each year. Opportuni- 
ties to make profitable real estate in- 
vestments, to develop live stock, fruit, 
dairying and poultry farming in these 
states are the principal attractions, 
though nearness. to markets, educa- 
tional advantages and other factors 
also have their influence in attracting 
settlers from Europe and from high- 
priced western lands, During recent 
years sales of real estate fostered by 
the New York. state department cof 
agrieulture have aggregated approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Each year the saie 
of lands continues to hold well up, 
thus indicating the advantages that 
farmers recognize in the east. It is no 
uncommon thing for the department 
to handle 1000 to 1500 letters a year 
from western farmers alone, these let- 
ters making inquiries about eastern 
farm lands. 

Such being the facts, the time is 
ripe for the western young man to 
come east, and for the eastern young 
man to stay in the east. Never has 
the outlook been better. No line of 
farming properly performed is over- 
done in this section; nor is any line 
likely to be as long as the markets 
remain even fairly good. Much of the 
dairy products, fruit, vegetables, etc, 
consumed in the large eastern cities is 
now hauled hundreds of miles: from 
the west and the South. The great 
bulk of it could be easily produeed 
nearer the markets. The east has 
cheap lands, low freights and unsatis- 
fied markets, and is therefore just the 
place for the young farmer to estab- 
lish himself and enjoy the advantages 
that good business will bring him. 





For a Pennsylvania State Fair 


Pennsylvania, Ohio and New York, 
taken together, are three of the great- 
est states of the union. Two of these 
already have. splendid state fairs, 
Pennsylvania lags behind. It does not 
have a fair worthyto be compared with 
its two sister states. Until such an in- 
stitution is established no satisfactory 
means will. be provided to advertise 
the agricultural worth of the Keystone 
state. For many years Ohio has been 
famous for its clean, farmer-managed 
state fair, which has been making 
money as a regular achievement. More 
than this, it has been doing wonderful 
advertising and educational work for 
state products. New York is also on 
its feet with a splendid state fair 
which in some respects excels the 
Buckeye state fair. The plan toward 
the completion of which the state is 
working will make it eminent among 
fairs of the whole United States, 

It is time Pennsylvania took its 
stand beside these fairs. For 10 or 15 
years leading farmers have favored a 
state fair plan, Several times plans 
have been suggested by members of 
the legislature. Sometimes these plans 
have passed both houses. Governor 
Stuart vetoed one measure which had 
passed the legislature. Governor Tener, 
while in favor of a state fair, has not 
had a chance to sign a bill because of 
selfish opposition which prevented the 
passage of the bill last year. It is time. 
now toorganize acampaign forthe next 
legislature. Among the points that a 
good bill should include are that the 
fair shall be managed by a commis- 
sion, to serve- without pay except for 
necessary expenses; that all lquor. 
gambling and forms of immorality be 
prohibited, both on and near. the 
grounds; and that the fair be made to 
conform with the best features of the 
leading state fairs, especially of Ohio 
and New York. In order to give weight 
to sucha bill, agricultural and -horti- 








upon three years ago. Now is the 
time to get busy, « 
Rally for Rural Church Day 


The country newspapers are earnest- 
ly advocating that the first Sunday in 
May, the third of the month, be uni- 
versally observed as rural church 
day. Since this idea originated on this 
page, it has been welcomed with in- 
creasing interest throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The ‘inquiry 
from non-churchgoers, called for in 
eur last issue, is attracting equal at- 
tention. All sorts and conditions of 
people in and out of the church are 
discussing the various problems in- 
volved, with a view to having every 
rural church more fully attended on 
the first Sunday in May than for many 
years, This campaign is directing at- 
tention to new and old ways in which 
the rural church, Sunday school and 
other social effort can do still better 
work in behalf of rural life. 

Missouri is taking an interest in pro- 
moting rural church day, but West 
Virginia is the most active of all the 
states, Governor Hatfield will issue a 
proclamation for the state to observe 
the day, while a conference is on at 
Parkersburg this week between the 
university, the agricultural college, the 
board of agriculture and all ministers 
and church officials to plan for the 
observation of rural chirch day May 
8, to be followed by a week’s school 
and conference of ministers and others 
interested in rural progress, Other 
states will have to go some to do as 
well as West Virginia! 





Enis tha Peres tn the Fase 


It’s a good thing at least once a year 
for every farmer to stand aside and 
look at his place as if it belonged to 
some other fellow, and pick out all the 
things this other fellow has left un- 
done, Sticking too close to the’ work 
sometimes narrows a man’s vision and 
makes him overlook important things. 
By going past a pile of rubbish four or 
five times a day you finally may come 
to think it belongs there, just as a 
man will sometimes plow around an 
old stump year after year as if it were 
established by divine mandate. There 
are precious few farmers who don’t 
know that an old cobbled up gate loses 
them enough time and energy in a 
year to build half a dozen new ones, 
but still a lot of them never get started 
at the job of building new ones. 

So it is to remember a lot of these 
little bothersome things that the whole 
family, from grandfather to little sis- 
er, ought to sail in for a week or two in 
the spring and clean up the place. 
There will be plenty to do. All of the 
chicken coops and sheds need cleaning 
up, as well as the barns, Paint and 





Profit in Farming 


What legitimate profits may rea- 
sonably be expected from carrying 
on farming operations in a business- 
like way? Ask a thousand farmers, 
and how many could answer it with 
any degree of mathematical ac- 
euracy? Down in Howard county, 
Md, however, lives a business man 
who has made a success of it, and 
claims he knows to a fractional per- 
centage returns on his investment. 
He has had a good living from the 
farm, and in addition can show a 
very satisfactory balance on the 
capital employed. In American Ag- 
riculturist next week, April 25, read 
the editor’s interview with Mr 
Clark, and receive just the inspira- 
tion and the investment needed to 
push on in the farming proposition. 


Home Canning for Profit 


is another subject which will be 
adequately considered. And it is 
worth while, too; comparatively few 
of our people know just what is 
being accomplished for pleasure and 
profit. Read about it in these 
columns next week. 


Growing a Great Com Crop 


To accomplish this, some highly 
important essentials right now need 
to be borne in mind. F. A. Welton 
of the Ohio experiment station will 
next week outline in a helpful way 
some of the results of long and pa- 
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it will work. some marve} 

in them. there wa 
bé some brush to pile and burn, Where 
the woodpile was last fall there wilj p, 
@ lot of chips and fragments scattereg, 
and a little work will improve its ap- 
pearance, Perhaps some few posts 
have rotted out so that the fence Sags, 
and if so it is a good time to haul out 
some new ones and straighten up. 


Beerless ‘Fairs 


Sentiment against liquor selling a 
fairs is certainly gaining strength, 
Next autumn, when the new grounds 
are opened at the Berks county fair, 
many visitors will have to go thirsty, 
for there will be no “hotel” and no 
liquor selling on the grounds. Not 
even beer! Doubtless the announce. 
ment of this decision will strike the 
populace amidships. What, no beer 
at Berks county fair? Preposteroys! 
Nevertheless, such is the order. Ang 





it is a good order, too. With al] due 
respect to our beer-loving German 
brethren, who know how to use this 


beverage without abusing it, let it be 
said that it is high time liquor s elling 
and drinking at fairs should cease, 
Men, boys and to a less extent women 
and eVen girls forget themselves upon 
such occasions: and make repulsive 
spectacles of themselves. Such de. 
grading sights have been all too com. 
mon at Reading (Berks county), Al. 
lentown, Trenton, and gther fairs 
where liquor has. been sold. In‘erior 
grades of crowds are attracted where 
liquor can be purchased on the 
grounds. Gambling, thievery and 
roughness always accompany the 
flowing bowl at the fair. 

Because liquor is not constructive, 
but destructive, the fairs which sanc. 
tion it or employ it to draw crowds 
for swelling .the gate receipts, 
place themselves in a low rank 
On the.contrary, fairs where it ig 
excluded: stand high. Just look at 
Ohio and New York state fairs. None 
better in the» country! So Reading 
and its residents, Berks county and 
its farmers, are to be congratulated 
upon this stand for a higher order of 
things. Let every other liquor selling 
fair emulate the example of the Rerks 
county agricultural society. 





That dread disease, pellagra, is not 
caused by eating corn. This is the 
unanimous opinion of the 
Cause of Thompson-McFadden com- 
Pellagra mission. which has been 
working on pellagra for 
Several years, and has just issued its 
first report. These experts think the 
disease may be transmitted from one 
person: to another by a blood suck- 
ing. insect, possibly the stable fly. 
Several of the experts believe pella- 
gra is infectious -or “catching.” 
While. - much remains to be learned 
about it, all authorities unite in the 
frank admission that eating corn or 
maize does not cause pellagra or in- 
fluence the course of the disease. 
This was our original position, taken 
when the maize-pellagra scare was in 
danger of inflicting immeasurable in- 
jury to the domestic and export use 
of corn. Doctors and health officials 
have no license to raise an unfoundel 
scdre against any staple crops. Such 
libel should not be permitted. Pella- 
gra seems to be distributed also from 
excreta of persons sick with the dis- 
ease. 
In compHance with the Interstate 
commerce commission’s recent order 
steamship lines on the 
Improve Dairy Great Lakes are in- 
Products stalling refrigerator 
rooms in many boats. 
These will go into service on May 1 
Since it is planned to hold the tem- 
perature at 36 degrees, and since the 
water route offers lower rates than 
the all-rail routes, it seems probable 
that larger quantities of Wisconsin, 





Minnesota, South Dakota and Michi- . 


gan eggs, butter and other perishable 
products than heretofore will reach 
eastern markets. This prompts the 
suggestion that eastern producers 
should meet the expected competition 
with higher quality products than 
they are now making. So far as but- 
ter and cheese are concerned every 
producer whose goods are not already 
in the highest class will do well © 
take advantage of the dairy products 
scoring contests’ conducted monthly 
or bimonthly. by the state agricul- 
tural colleges. These have hé a a wor 
derful influence for good upon thé 
products of the contestants; but there 
is wide room for improvement 
men who’ have so far not taken 
Now. .is. the time to ‘look into 
matter. 
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ij Low 30-Day Price 


On Edwards 


SSTEEL Shingles 











Don’t make a single move toward that new 
roof until you get Edwards’ Speciat Cut-Price 
Proposition for April. Save $15 to $30 under 
best wood shingles and get a genuine leak- 
proof, rust-proof, fire-proof and lightning- 
proof STEEL Shingle roof, A roof that wilt 
outlast your houseorbarn. ) 


Put On With Hammer and Nalls 
You can lay an Edwards Stee] Shin ngie Ro Root ten 


times as easy dnd ten times as 

shingles. Shingles come in bi 5 pects, *j00 ine 
¢ them right over old roof or sheath. 
pg if you like. No painting, no to buy. 
Pe rything furnished. 


Can’t Leak — Can’t Rare 


Edwards ‘*Tightcote (covered b 
ents) means dip; Blow .. melted gino after on 
d stam pape overlap protects naile 
holes. oe for rust it OF water to 
toof wh yee en aid is seally all ones ance. lo 
Rang ever struc’ 'e 
. back this statement with a = iisOh guarantee bond. 
You get this guarantee w you 


Special April Price, Freight Paid 
of eee BD tar 8 dase on iy weard able foo auots 
ss Cirnlat No. 80 and give dimension of oct 
youcan, Thousands are writing, so don’ acinar. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
412-462 Lock St. Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Acres =" 
matically, regu 

larly dropping seed 
and fertilizer at just the distance you set it. 
Important! None of the working parts 
move while drive wheel revolves except at 
the time of planting, It’s accurate and pos- 
itive every time. Rightly is this great 


machine named 
“KING OF THE 


(ppasvine CORNFIELD" 


CORN PLANTER 
And Fertilizer Sower 


Will stand the rough, continuous service which such 
+ saad ar Latent on ary Simple, strong, reliable 
Our sixty years are behind 

pe self 2 ,1f none Stee tite us Catalog 

64 pages ofMbool talk that you like to Fead---m tool 
or every nee 























A Handy Outdoor Paint 


It is tn ge tough and 
waterproof and will stand 
hardest service on farm ma- 
chinery, ready 
roofings, outside 
iron and wood. 
Itis sold ready for use 
at a very low price. 

BARRETT MFG. CO. 
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for unloading hay with Gas En- 
is Can Bospereeed | from load. 

kreturn drum and band 

For Cireular address 
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Too Much Freak Farming 


It is with pleasure that I peruse 
the pages of American Agriculturist. 
It is sometimes more than amusing 
to see what some writers in other 
farm papers have to tell about stock 
raising and taking care of crops and 


how much clear money they made. 
You never print such trash. There 
is too much freak farming in this 


country today. These men help to 
swell production and keep farming 
from being profitable. Take .cattle 
crossing. Some of these fellows are 
continually crossing pure breeds with 
one another to bring out something 
new, something to advertise and sell. 
Then the papers and those employed 
otherwise are howling at the farmers 
because they do not all raise bounti- 
ful crops. These fakers never adver- 
tise the runts they get by this cross- 
ing. Therefore the public only hears 
one-half of the story. Now, suppose 
I cross a full-bred Jersey cow with a 
full-blooded Holstein bull. Should 
the offspring be a female, I might find 
myself thus: A large animal, a No 1 
milker; then I would advertise my 
stock and sell for big money. But sup- 
pose this calf is small ‘in stature and 
a poor milker; she is neither a good 
beef calf nor a milker. Are not the 
chances equa! in this cross? If not, 
why not? This is equally true in all 
crosses between fowls, pigs, sheep or 
horses, and this is why farm stock is 
continually on the downward grade. 
Get the pure strain and breed with 
it, but don’t inbreed. 
worse than crossing. Don’t try to get 
anything from a freak. That is the 
end of the thing—too much mule 
about it. This is also true of grains. 


and it is on the wane, get other seed 
from someone who has a different 


nothing, and the faker will not get 
anything out of this. I think the 
idea of crossing different breeds of 
eattle was borrowed from grafting 
and budding fruit trees. But this 
must continue in a straight line. To 
plant the seed you are back at the 
old stand, which is worthless.—[Dan- 
iel McGrain, Seneca County, N Y. 





From actual experience, I know 
there is more to be saved by caring 
for farm machinery than in constant- 
ly buying and repairing. Some years 
ego I bought a great deal of farm 
machinery. It was cheap and I didn’t 
pay much attention to its care, but 
our repair bills were large. Now I 
get the best of plows, harrows, mow- 
ers, rakes and other tools, but no 
longer expose them to bad weather in 
fence corners or shade of trees. I 
have erected a shed and under this 
shed is stored everything from seed 
planters to heavy harvesters. Such 
a shed not only takes care of the 
tools, but is a quick retreat during a 
summer shower. A can of paint is 
kept handy and all wood is painted 
when the season’s work is over. The 
iron or working parts are cleaned, 
oiled, and show no signs of rust. In 
grain drills, certain parts are removed 
and carefully cleaned before stored 
for winter. This takes time, I know, 
but during rainy days this work helps 
pass the time and could not possibly 
be used to better advantage. Leaving 
machinery where last used is more of 
a habit than real carelessness, and the 
sooner overcome the better for the 
owner’s pocketbook.—[D. P. Phil- 
lips, Montour County, Pa. 


One of my neighbors lost a good 
cow because she ate a quantity of 
nitrate of soda. Last summer he left 
his barn door open and nearly lost a 
horse, but someone saw it in time and 
dosed the animal. It was a close call, 
for the horse was more than a week 
getting over the trouble. This sug- 
gests that it is easier to prevent such 
things than it is to cure them.— 
{Arthur E. Bell, Ulster County, N Y. 


I feel intensely the need of making 
powerful the country church. If the 
young people are established in good 
eharacter, cities, towns and farms 
will feel their good influence. Clean 
young men and women can’t long be 
hidden.—[Rev Brnest S. Dillin, Lick- 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone. 


This is even. 


If a person has a good grade of grain. 


soil. Something seldom comes from, 
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Z hey telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 
which it is made effective. 

To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45 % of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 





Poles yo Telephones 
enough to build a stock- . enough to string around 
ade aroun ifornia— La i 000 of 
12,480,000 of them, worth them, 5,000,000 Bell. 
in the lumber yard about owned, which, with equip- 

000,000 ment, cost at the factory 
$45,000,000, 
to coil Bo earth Switchboards 
in a line would extend 


621 times— 15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 





of copper, worth $88,- 
. le B il li 8 
sufficient to house a city 
I j 1 Tin of 150,000—more than 


a thousand buildings, 
rnished, 


which, wu 


to load 6,600 coal cars 





eg 659,960,000 and without land, cost 
worth more ,000,000, 
ay $37,000,000. 
: People 
. Conduits »equal in numbers to 
to we ore — Some entire population 
the earth from pee oe of Wyoming—150,000 
pole—225, 778,000 feet, Bell System omens 
worth in ne warchouse not including those 
$9,000,000. connecting 


The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the 
telephones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switche 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other ma- 
chinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order sa 
that each subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 





Qne Policy Universal Service 








Horses eat up a bie p part of farm — 
the time but require feed all the time. A Rumely OilPull Tractor will work 
night and day and costs nothing when not working. 


DULL 

OVP 
burns kerosene and the cheaper oils at all-loads under all conditions. It 
easily pulls four or more plows through sod or stubble and will save up to a 


They work ~~ than a third of 


dollar on every. you plow. The OilPull furnishes cheap reliable power 
for threshing, , Sawing and pumping. It will make money in harvest- 
ing, hauling and road- building. The wheels conform to any highway 
restriction. Three sizes 15-30, 25-45, and 30-60 horsepower. 

Rumely service is back of every Rumely machine—49 branches and 
11,000 dealers—supplies and repairs on short notice. 


Ask for catalogs describing the OilPull, and other Rumely machines. 
RUMELY LINES 














K Tractors Thr Machin: Cc Ss 
sesgone, Kuactes yo es es Grooms eparators Road Machines 
Engine Plows Bolas Pe Stationary Engines Steam Engines 





RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Chicago Power-Farming Machinery Illinois 
Harrisburg, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, Battle Creek, Mich. 































the. direction of the Ohio 
egricul ural commission, “booster 
stings” are being held in several 
rts of the state, largely in the 
junty seats for the purpose of 
wakening increased. interest in agri- 
ture aud especially in the corn 
ys’ trip to Washington next Decem- 
_A. P, Sandles, president of the com- 
Leiaion, is one of the chief speakers 
at these booster meetings, and another 
T. P. ‘Riddle, one of his chief as- 
‘sistants in carrying forward the work 
of the corn boys’ trips. Moving pic- 
tures of the sights and scenes on the 
‘great trip which the Ohio corn boys 
> ~~. took. to Washington last December are 
— * gone of the features of the meetings 
which never fail to interest boys and 
their parents. Particularly is this 
. true in those sections of the state 
* which were represented by one or 
e boys on the trip. Every boy is 
kled to death to see himself in the 
moving pictures, And the parents are 
correspondingly happy. 
~ These. moving pictures tell in a 
- more vivid manner than is possible 
by the printed page just how much 
the boys enjoyed the trip to Washing- 
They are proving a great inspi- 
ion to boys in all parts of the state 
Bet into the corn boys’ contest, en- 
for which are now being filed 
_ the agricultural commission. 
exhibiting of the moving picture 
' the corn boys visiting the 
; George Washington at Mt 
| never fails to bring an out- 
of patriotism. 
’ . Better Farmers’ Institutes 


cies * Cilia t interest in the farmers’ insti- 
ay 68 which will be held next winter 
ds being aroused by C. Wagner, 
assistant director of institutes, who is 
touring the state in order to find out 
- from representative men in each sec- 
‘tion of the state just what kind of an 
tute will be the best for advanc- 
the agricultural interests of the 
ion, The aim of the commission 
give each locality just the right 
; eakers who can help the most.- The 
. eo6mmisson has laid down a very rigid 
rule that the institute speakers must 
be Soba by experience the subjects they 
uss, the intention being to elimi- 
nate mere book learning and theories 
in their stead place real practical 
rk in solving the agricultural prob- 
ems. -Under the ruling of the com- 
on, the-institute speakers must 
p themselves informed right up to 
Minute, so that they can be of the 
z mat service to the farmers of the 
-*The members of the commission 
are very anxious to secure more dis- 
_@ussions at the institutes from ‘the 
. ers living in the respective sec- 
ns. They feel that if the farm- 
rs themselves will take advantage of 
opportunities offered at the insti- 
€s8 to express their opinions of agri- 
uiture, judged by their experience 
ight there at home, that the insti- 
utes will be .of more benefit than 
er -before. Under the new law five 
tutes will be held in each county, 

h increase of one to a county. 


Trained Men at Fair 
In order that trained assistants may 
‘be in charge of the various depart- 
ments of the Ohio state fair, which 
vill be held in Columbus the week 
beginning August 31, the state agri- 
cultural commission has ‘secured the 
services of the men who were former 
members: of the old state board of 
same dear to have charge of the 
m 
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e deartments they had at the fair 
-year. 
_"' The new law creating the Ohio 
fricultural commission and unifying 
the agricultural interests of the state 
into effect August 6 last, suc- 
veding among. other bodies the state 
yard of agriculture. But the old 
jOard of agriculture had already 
ot arrangements for the state fair 


ast fall and they were not disturbed 
nm their ‘work, each member having 
»\ charge of an important department of 
ihe fair. The plan worked so harmo- 
usly that the commission decided 
~have \the same arrangements in 
fect this-year. This will insure that 
department of the fair will be in 
e¢ of a trained man. 
That the Ohio: state fair will be in 
lity..an exposition of the agricul- 
interests of-the great Buckeye 
te’ was emphasized by the action 
} the-commission-this week in refus- 
iz to admit ai wcmibtt of Michigan 
uc The commercia) organiza- 
n in>-one of the most progressive 
of Michigan asked the Ohio 
ision for permission to make 
; of Michigan products, 
tly willing to pay liber- 
the e@ which would be 
the : 


Slogan 

in of the Ohio commis-, 
i Ohig—the rainbow 
fio and there is a 
e end of the rain- 
t earnestly” They 
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the Buckeye state. For several years 
several western states and Canada 
have tried to get space in the Ohio 
state fair but without ‘success. In 
order to get some publicity, these 
states have often had fine exhibits of 
grains, fruits and other produce on 
railroad cars, which were side-tracked 
on the Big Four railroad just outside 
of the state fair grounds. Great sums 
were expended in maintaining these 
exhibits, which were transported in 
palatial cars from point to point. The 
agricultural commission has no way 
in which it can prevent the placing of 
these exhibits on railroad property 
outside the fair grounds, but they 
have laid down a flat-footed rule that 
the Ohio state fair is for Ohio pro- 
ducers. 

“The building of the Panama canal” 
will be the subject of the fireworks 
spectacle which will be the great . 
night attraction at the fair, and pre- 
liminary announcements indicate that 
this will be especially elaborate. The 
night attractions at the fair are in- 
creasing in interest and value. It was 
found that there were thousands of 
men and women in Columbus and 
central Ohio who could not get te the 
day exhibits, and for their accommo- 
dation the night sessions of the fair 
were arranged, the price of admission 
at night being only 25 cents; the day 
admission being 50 cents. 

The no-pass rule will be in effect 
this year notwithstanding the fight 
which certain ‘interests made against 
Pres Sandles and the other members 
of the commiss‘on for their rigid en- 
forcement of the riile against passes 
last year. Each member of the com- 
mission feels that it was unjust to the 
rank and file of the state to charge 
the people 50 cents’ admission and at 
the samé time to have state officials 
and others, with less right to them, 
going about with pockets full. of 
passes which they gave to their favor- 
ites, The no-pass,rule put thousands 
of dollars into the fair fund and there 
is no desire on the part of the com- 
mission to recede from that position. 
The coin boxes at the turnstiles, which 
eliminated entirely the need of -ad- 
mission tickets; were so. suécessful 
that they will be used again this fall. 
The, visitor to the fair does not have 
to bother about buying a ticket, all 
he needs to do is to drop a 50-cent 
piece into the turnstile as he goes in. 
This eliminates a lot of bother and 
also the cost of the tickets, which un- 
der the old plan was a considerable 
sum. 


Possibilities in Buckeye State 
WALTER JACK, ASHTABULA COUNTY,’ 0 


“Had I a million, and I am 
going to get my share of it if live 






‘stock breeding will do it, I would be 


just as satisfied as I am now with 
the Buckeye state.” This was what 
Will Bullard, a ‘successful, farmer of 
Ashtabula county said recently He is 
on the right track, and when he far- 
ther said that he would not move out 
of the county, and would not even 
leave his own farm, but would make 
it his ideal home, he ‘was ~ talking 
mighty good sense. He has got his 
mind made up that Ohio is O K, and 
the rest of us ought to salt that down 
in our minds. Every day there are 
farmers who have goné west, north- 
west, south and east who are coming 
back to Ohio and are more satisfied 
with.the state. A near neighbor for- 
got the “rainbow comes down in 
Ohio,” and chased off to another state 
last haying for a chance to trade farms. 
When he came home he said: “I 
am satisfied and am ready to go to 
work for a while.” Another young 
man a few months ago visited the 
old home in Germany. The descrip- 
tion of the quaintness and the inter- 
esting features of German peasant and 
town life appealed to his poetical 
nature, When he came home he 
told me that the United States and 
the Buckeye state were the only 
places for him. He took hold of the 
work with a lot more ginger, and a 
new barn is going up this summer 
as évidence of his satisfaction with 
the Buckeye state. 

Ohio has been too busy growing 
presidents to develop the boosting 
habit. Mr Scharff gave some good 
advice right from the shoulder at the 
Cleveland horticultural meeting in 
January. He said: “Every man in the 
west is a booster, on the trains they 
boost, in thé hotels they boost, and 
they are so busy talking up the coun- 
try that they don’t have time’ to 
knock. There is no room for the 
knocker there. If each county in 
Ohio had only-one such booster as 
the average one in the wést we would 
have nothing to fear from the west 
as a competitor.” if some of the 
knockers around in the rural commu- 
nities in Ohio were given the Knock-~ 
out blow when they jump-on the 
weatler, the crops, the markets and 
a thousand and one other things, it 
—— be a good thing far the Buckeye 
state. 

I know one. community whstre a 
fairly. influential.farmer.got the -west- 
ern fever. He offered his farm at a 


tagious. Two the —— 
borhood for the west. One family 
came back three- years later dead 
broke. and another is still trying te 
weather adverse circumstances. 'Phese 
were live wire, ambitious farmers, and 
had. succeeded in the-state. Ohio has 
contributed the best timber to build 
up the great west, and now we have 
got to advertise and boost the stay- 
at-home idea. 

Only a day or two ago a friend who 
knows every town in western Canada, 
who has traveled from coast to coast 
in the states, and whose opinion is 
based on, an agricultural college edu- 
cation, and a practical farm expe- 
rience, both east and west, wrote me: 
“Ohio is all right; she has the mar- 
kets, the railroads, the soi] and the 
people, and she needs her own young 
men right at home.” Another com- 
petent man told me that the farmer 
in Ohio had it too easy; he received 
good prices for his produce, he had 
but little trouble in marketing, and 
it failed to develop in him the fight 
in the game of business that the 
westerner has acquired. 

The Buckeye farmer doesn’t com- 
prehend the possibilities in his state. 
As fine orchard lands as are to be 
found in the world are situated among 
the hills of southern and southeastern 
Ohio. The Lake Shore region is one 
of the finest fruit sections of the 
world, In the western part of the 
state hundreds of Indiana and Illinois 
corn belt farmers are coming to buy 
corn land. The Western Reserve is 
one of the greatest dairy sections and 
possesses among the best stock in the 
world. I understand the Dimick herd 
is already about to cash in on a fifth 
world’s record, The situation is noth- 
ing more or less than this, that Ohio 
thas got the goods and we should get 
busy and advertise them at home and 
away from home, and our farms will 
be worth more, and our products sell 
more readily. It will mean good, cold 
cash to us to boost. 


Peach Crop Not Destroyed 


The Ohio peach crop will still be of 
goodly proportions, according to N. E. 
Shaw, chief of the orchard inspection 
department ef the agricultural com- 
mission. This is true if there is no un- 
favorable weather during the next few 
weeks, The rough weather several 
weeks ago was disastrous to the peach 
buds, particularly in the lake counties, 
but Mr Shaw states the later investiga- 
tions show that while great quantities 
of peach buds were killed, still enough 
buds remain to result in a fine peach 
crop. 

That littl damage was done by the 
winter flareback which prevailed over 
Ohio last week is the opinion of Prof 
J. Warren Smith, in charge of the 
weather bureau at Columbus and head 
of the government weather and fruit 
reporting service for the state of Ohio. 
The freezing weather which prevailed 
in nearly every part of the state did 
little damage to fruit because the back- 
ward spring had held the buds in 
check. Some damage was done to 
truck farms, but the majority were 
also backward and thus escaped. 

In order that the diversified soil of 
Of.io may be no barrier to the boys 
who enter the corn contests, the agri- 
cultural commission has divided the 
state into four sections, after the plan 
which has been in force at the state 
corn show. The awards will be made 
by sections, 


Spring Work Is On 


H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY; 0 

Farms generally are in good profit- 
able condition, notwithstanding the 
ery of some writers that there is great 
need of more laborers on the farms. 
Wheat is in better condition than has 
been known for several years, although 
generally not of tall growth, yet it is 
well rooted and has good color. 
Clover in some fields of level land has 
been raised out somewhat by freezings, 
but generally it stands firm. Timothy 
is firm in the soil. 

In some neighborhoods corn is still 
in the shock in fields of 10 to 30 acres. 
However, it is being husked out and 
seems to be in good condition, the 
shocks having stood up well. One 
reason for the corn not being husked 
last fall’ was the unreasonable price 
demanded by laborers for husking, in 
some instances 8 cents a bushel 
and boarding. The price is less now. 
Fodder is plentiful on some farms but 
is in demand by others. It and the 
hay will generally be used up by feed- 
ers and that hauled to market or 
shipped away. There are many large 
and smali ricks of straw standing as 
evidence of the large acreage of wheat 
and oats harvested last summer. 

There is also evidence of a lighter 
supply of beef breeds of cattle than 
in former years in these townships of 
western Franklin county. One lot of 
30 head of very fine quality, 1000- 
pound steers and fat, was the 
large. lot seen. They averaged 
pounds last Th : 
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a corn plac 
lage. They are feq twine 
on silage and eight pounds 

he corn. These cattle are ke 
loose is a warm barn with windo,:; to 
let in the light. Corn fodder is eq jn 
the daytime in a yard. There have bee 
other lots of cattle fed but they hav. 
been marketed. Some lots of two to 
six are still being fed, but not man 
While there are many dairy cows. net 
Many calves are raised, the 
having been’ sold as veal. 

Nothing is said about abandonin 
the district schoec‘houses and havine 
centralized schols. The present schoo). 
house system seems to be Satisfactory 
from appearances. Farmers are thin,. 
ing about a more thorough orga Niza. 
tion In order to have an understang. 
ing on their rights and to have a g00d 











Calves 


representation in the making of Jaw< 
They are getting good returns {or 
their farm produce and are willing to 
pay liberally for labor on their farms 
Many farmers owa automobiles. pis. 


ease in hogs still ccntinues but they 
are being treated with the cholera 
serum and by simple methods to keep 
them in healthy condition. Farmers 
and their familise are not worrying 
about their living so much so as are 
—_ who reside in the towns ang 
cities. 


School Problem — The 
sehools of Allen township, Union Co, 
O, are centralized. For the last two 


years the pupils from 10 sub-districty - 


have been hauled to one central! builg. 
ing. As this is several miles from any 
town, the superintendent found some 
difficulty in renting a residence near 
the schoolhouse the first year. How- 
ever, the school board soon solved the 


‘difficulty, not only for him but for his 


successors. They sold all the aban- 
doned school buildings in the town- 
ship, and with the proceeds built a 
Substantial two-story frame residence, 
This is located on the school ground, 
which consists of several acres. In 
addition to the residence and new 
schoolhouse a large shed about 30 by 
40 feet has been erected for the care 
of the rigs of those pupils who fur. 
nish their own means of transporta- 
tion. 


Students to Held Horse Show—The 
Saddle and Sirloin club, an organiza- 


tion composed of animal husbandry 
students of the univ of Ohio, will! hold 
their annual horse show on the univ 
campus, May 9. Classes will be open 
for most of the types of horses found 
in Ohio, from the heavy drafter and 
gaited saddler to ponies, which will 
be the main feature for boys and girls. 
Many entries are already coming in to 
the student officers in charge. From 
the success of similar shows in former 


years and the interest already mani- 
fested this spring, it is expected that 
this will be one of the largest and best 
horse shows ever held in Ohio. [ib- 
bons and cups will be given as prizes. 

Arbor Day Plans—Elaborate prepa- 
rations have been made for the ob- 
servation of Arbor day on Friday, 
Apr 24. Originally the proclama- 
tion of the governor called for the 
observance of the day on Apr 10, but 
as this was Good Friday and many of 
the schools of the state were not in 
session the change was made to two 
weeks later. 

Races for Ohio Horses—Breedecrs of 
fast horses in Ohio have shown great 
interest. in the two new numbers 
whieh have been added to the race 
card for the Ohio state fair this fall. 
The events are a three-year-old trot 
for a purse of $1500 offered by Gov. 
Cox; and a two-year-old trot for a 


purse of $1000 offered by C. K. G. 
Billings, the ‘noted Ohio horseman. 
These evénts are for Ohio horses only. 
The entries, which closed early, 
showed the best array of Ohio racing 
talent which has been gathered t0- 
gether for a long time. r 

Backward Spring—There is a very 
backward spring for farmers in 
Champaign Co. Before the sround 
gets dry enough to work it rains 
Many’ farmers have their oats treated 
for smut ready to sow. Farmers aré 
putting their‘ cattle on market. H. 
Westfall & Sons shipped their cattle 
to Pittsburgh said to be nearer /n- 
ished than- any shipped from Wo0d- 
stock this winter. Carpenters are set 
ting busy. ~ 

Wet Season—A car of lime will be 
used in Jefferson Co this spring. Many 
moving. A great demand fo! help. 
Fresh cows are high. Have been hav- 
ing a wet season. Grass is growin8 


nicely. 

Ohio Grange Matters—E. S. T — 
deputy of Franklin Co, has organize 
a@ grange at Marble Cliff, near (olum 


bus, with 36 charter members. W. H. 

Evans, who has been president of the 

farmers’ union, is lecturer. He has 

been very active in working uP = 
eié 


grange. George Mayle was c 
master and George C. Galbraith secre 
tary. D. M. Slyh and Edwin R. i 
lashmutt were members of a stan 


age: will meet in the ot 

6, which has been the center ¢ 

‘that is the most progressive 
ne 1 
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Much credit for this 
due the lecturer of the new grange, 

Mr Evans, township superintendent of 
schools. —[Mary B. Lee. 

Boys as Corn Judge—Here is an- 
“ther incentivé for the boys of Ohio 
to participate in the corn growing 
contests. The commission has de- 
cided to Offer prizes aggregating $200 
to the boys whe will send in’ the best 
q) ears of corn, This is to test the 
ability of the boys as judges of corn. 
They can get the corn from their 
fathers or from anybody else, pro- 
yided that it was raised in Ohio. These 
specially selected ears will comprise 
a separate exhibit at the state fair, 
and it is the intenticr.. of the commis- 
gion to select from these ears of corn 
Ohio’s corn exhibit for the Panama- 
Pacific exposition at San Francisco in 
5. Thus ire boys of Ohio will have 
e part in the great international ex- 
position 

Farmers ‘Déelayed—The weather of 
Tuscarawas Co has been wet, which 
will make a late spring for the farm- 
ers. No plowing could be done, 
Wheat is looking good and the grass 
is nice and green. Some wheat is be- 
ing sold for 95c p bu. The roads are 
bad on account of the bad weather. 
The fruit trees look good. Some hay 
has been disposed of at $10 p ton 
baled. Many public sales this spring 
and a great lot of moving. Cattle are 
gelling for $7 to $7.50 p 100 Ibs, chick- 
ens for 13c, eggs 16c, butter 27c. 
Putting in Tile—Wheat is looking 
Co. Have been 


finely in Franklin 
having lots of rain. Ground has been 
too wet to plow. Much fall plowing 


was done. Some peas have been 
sowed for the canning factory. The 
weather has been cold. Most of the 
elover seed has been sown. Grass is 
starting finely. Lots of tiling being 
placed. 

Wheat Fine—April started with 
rain around Lancaster. Wheat and 
grass look green. There has not heen 
much plowing done from Jan 1 to 
Apr 1. Public sales numerous during 
Mar, attracting large crowds and 
evervthing sold well, especially live 
stock. Rough feed is pretty well 
cleaned up. Hay is selling around $12 
to $14 p ton, corn 70 to T5c p bu, 
potatoes 80 to 90c, eggs 15¢ p. doz, 
butter 30c p Ib. 

Labor Plentiful—The prospect for 


fruit is for a full crop of all kinds in™' 


The Easter cold wave has 
Farmers are 

Wheat has 
in good 


Noble Co. 
not done much damage. 

behind with spring work. 
come through the winter 
condition. .Spring sown clover is up 
and growing finely. The farmers pre 
all getting ready to spray their fruit 


trees. An average crop of oats will 
be sown. Farmers are short on hay. 
The mines are not working. Hired 


labor is plentiful. 

Tilling More Ground—The farmers 
are tilling moré in Highland Co than 
they have for several years. Owing 
to the wet weather but very little Mar 
plowing was done. Prices are about 
the same as on my former card. Sheep 
men are having bad luck with their 
lambs, likewise with pigs. Clover 
seed that was sown recently is sprout- 
ing. Eggs are 16c p doz, butter 20c, 
chickens 13c, potatoes $1 p bu, cows 
from $50 to $100 ea, draft horses are 
Scarce and high in price. 

Work Behind—tIt has been cold, 
fainy and very disagreeable in old 
Clark Co up to the middle of Apr. 
Farmers are behind with their spring 
work. Clover seed all sown. Wheat 
looks very fine and is doing well. 
Grass looks fine and is growing fast. 


» Roads are in good condition for this 


early in the season. Not much im- 
provement being made. Some real 
estate changing hands at from $100 
to $150 p acre, Farmers are spraying 
their fruit trees for scale. The rainy 
Weather has been bad for this. work. 
Condition of live stock is good and 
brings good prices. Horses $150 to 
$225 p head, cows $60 to $100 ea, 
hogs $8.75 to $8.90 100 Ibs. Fat 
tattle are a little dull, bringing $7.50 
to $7.75 p 100 ibs; wheat 88c p bu, 
— 65e, oats 45c, hay $10 to $12 p 


._ Brick Road Planned—The weather 
has been very much unsettled in Bel- 
Mont Co. Abundance of rain and 
Snow. Have been having the worst 
Toads that we have had for many 
Years. Rough feed will all be used up 
this spring. Plowing late. Some 
ve sprayed their orchards and 
Others are very negligent about look- 
ing after their trees. The survey has 
“en made and the county commis- 
Sioners are expecting to have a brick 
toad made over the route of the old 
National pike this summer. Approxi- 
Mate estimate cost to be $650,000; 
| “tmber of miles 24 Ail poultry and 
$ Kk doing well. Eggs are l4c p 
‘2% butter 25¢ p Ib, potatoes from 
';. to $1.40 p bu, corn SO to 90c p 
Oats Sc, wheat $1, hay $10 p ton 
I 3 or anak, hogs 8c p Ib, cat- 


The West Virginia road bureau has 
compiled and in the hands of 
the printer bulletin-No 2 containing a 
list of all the road officials of the state, 
including justices of the ace and 
judges of the courts; No showing 
the construction and use of the split- 
dog drag. According to the automobile 
biue book West Virginia was the only 
state in 1913 that did not have a road 
in it. However, in 1914 this book will 
show two roads crossing the state from 
east to west and one from north to 
south. State Road Engineer Williams 
has urged the governor to call good 
reads holidays about the last of May 
and let the people join hands with him 
in building roads. He hopes the 1015 
blue book will show some road over 


which tourists can pass in any county 


in the state. : 

The county court of Wood county 
has granted the petition of the voters 
of Clay district for a $40,000 good 
reads bond issue election for May 11. 
The district desired to vote for $80,000 
road improvement bonds, but were 
prevented from doing so by when in- 
formed by the attorney-general it 
would be illegal. 

Last week the county court of Berke- 
ley county held a special session at 
which final arrangements were made 
to bring the state convicts from the 
penitentiary there to work on the 
roads. The contract was signed, About 
May 1 the convicts will be sent. Berke- 
ley is the first county in which -the 
conviets will be worked. The experi- 
ment will be watched with interest 
throughout the state, 

Within three years a hard road will 
have been constructed from the Wayne 
county line to Cerado, giving a good 
all-the-year-round road from Hunt- 
ington to Ashland. The Wayne county 
eourt has appropriated sufficient funds 
to construct one mile of hard gravel 
road from the Cabell county line west- 
ward through Westmoreland, and has 
announced that it will build one mile 
each year until the three miles inter- 
vening between the Cabell line and 
Ceredo have been constructed. 

The city of Huntington has passed a 
new sanitary ordinance providing for 
weekly inspection of dairies furnishing 
milk for consumption in that city and 
analysis of dairy products. Over 100 
dairymen do business in that city. This 
makes the fourth West Virginia city to 
adopt such an ordinance. The others 
are Wheeling, Parkersburg and Mor- 
gantown. 

The Mason county good roads asso- 
ciation was formed at an enthusiastic 
meeting in Point Pleasant with the 
election of the following officers: Pres- 
ident, R. P. Bell; secretary, P. T. Bur- 
dett; treasurer, Peter H. Steerbergen. 
Vice-presidents were named for each 
district. Resolutions were adopted 
recommending a change in the levy 
law so as to permit a permanent road 
levy of not to exceed 20 cents on 
the $100 valuation. 


Vacant Lots for Gardens—aAs an in- 
centive to the movement in Kanawha 
county to stimulate boys and girls to 
a better knowledge and enjoyment of 
gardening and agriculture the Dun- 
bar land company has turned over 
100 lots at Dunbar to B. B. Ezell, 
county agrieulturist, to be leased free 
of charge to Charleston boys and 
girls for cultivation this summer. The 
lots are 50x120 ft. The Charleston- 
Dunbar traction company has agreed 
to give reduced rates on the cars to 
the boys and girls who are lessees, 
and the land company will give $25 
in gold to the boy or girl producing 
the best market garden. The wom- 
an’s club of Charleston is also plan- 
ning to furnish vacant iots in the city 
and adjacent to the various ward 
schools. It will give prizes for the 
best cultivated gardens, 

Pruning. Experiments—F. C. Auch- 
ter, assistant horticulturist of the col 
of agri, 
experiments his department has been 
conducting Berkeley, Harrison, Miner- 
al, Marion and Morgan. counties 
during the past three years. 
The experiments cover about 1000 
trees. Mr Auchter says the good re- 
sults obtained will be of much value to 
the general fruit grower. In connection 
with this work Dr L, I. Knight of the 
experiment station is studying the ef- 
fects developed by pruning at various 
seasons, what plant food is stored and 
when stored. He will give much time 
to investigation of cross pollination: 
which varieties, for instance, of apples 
will cross and which will not, and the 
resultant fruit from the crosses. The 
same department will continue this 
year extensive fertilizer experiments in 
several counties, 


\_ Household Arts Course—The courses 


of study at Marshall college at Hunt- 
ington, W Va, are to be enlarged to 
include a new department of house- 
hold arts and a new department of 
agriculture. This last department will 
be organized by calling to the head of 
the biology department, which in- 
cludes general biology, botany, zoo!l- 
ogy, agriculture, horticulture, floricul- 
ture, entomology, agricultural chemis- 
1 ; 


is taking records of pruning. 
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Fruit Prospects, Good—March was 
very unfavorable for farm work in 
Nicholas Co. Grass is beginning to 
grow. Wheat and winter oats look 
Prospects are good for a fruit 
crop. Farmers are sowing oats and 
preparing for corn. 

Many Sales—Plowing was delayed 
on account of rain in Summers Co. 
Wheat is looking well. Stock is high. 
Roads are in a bad shape. Hogs are 
scarce. Feed is scarces Corn is $1 
p bu, wheat $1, potatoes $1, eggs Itc 


p doz. Butter 25c p lb. There have 
been a great many sales in this 


county recently. 

Demonstration Car—Robert C. Wall- 
man, assistant agriculturist for the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad company, 
is making arrangements for an agri- 
cultural campaign which will be car- 
ried on through this state within a 
short time. by co-operating with the 
farmers in an educational campaign 
the raiJread plans to stimulate the 
best production and the growth of 


i 


staple 


tm the extensive territory 
through which they operate. A dem- 
onstration car will tour the state and 
lectures will bo given at all points for 
convenience of the farmers. One end 
of the car will be devoted to cattle 
and dairy products, the other to or- 
chards and general farming. Lectur- 
ers who are graduates of agricultural 
colleges will accompany the car, 


Some Gardening — Notwithstanding 
the hard winter stock wintered well 
in Mercer Co. Feed is scarce but 
grass is coming on and looks weil. 
Stock is high and hogs very scarce. 
Some gardening is being done and 
some plowing for oats and corn. Corn 
is $1 p bu and everything else in ac- 
cordance, Have had more snow the 
past winter than for years. 

Getting Ready—-It looks as though 
spring has come at last in Pocahontas 
Co. Farmers are getting ready to put 
out their crops. Work is very back- 
ward. Wheat is looking good and 
good prospects for a large fruit crop. 
Feed is scarce and stock high. Roads 
have been in very bad condition, worse 
than for years. 
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Requires 
no painting 
Amatite costs lit- 

tle in the first place 
and nothing there- 
after, as it needs no 


painting. 
You buy it in rolls and 
lay it with very little 


trouble, and then it won’t 
bother you for years. 
Amatite is the most eco- 
momical and serviceable 
ready roofing made. 
Send for free sample. 
BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 








New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Seattle Birming! 
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instruments. 


Our No. 104 speed indicator sells for $1.00. It is useful to test 
speeds on cream separators, threshing machines, engines, 


saw mills, etc. 


The L. S. STARRETT 





Lay Out Your Own Farm 
Improvements With Our Transit 


You can lay out irrigating ditches, tile drains, foundation sites, line fences, 
roadways, etc., and many other farm improvements with the help of the 


Starrett Transit 


Our instruction booklet tells how any intelligent farmer 
may use this instrument. 
mit packing in small space. 


Send for free catal 
20TK showing all 


eo 


Buy Starrett Tools at amy good hardware store. 


WORLD’S GREATEST TOOLMAKERS 


Its telescopic metal legs per- 
Price complete $28.00. 


= 
a 






Co., ATHOL, MASS. 


42-352 























Get full measure of Home value 
book. 


worked to fit. The planning, 
. oe 





Cut down your building cost. 
self from exorbitant lumber prices and the expensive, old-fashioned way of building. 
it shows the modern way » 
-Built Homes are shipped direct to you—ready to put up. 

designing, all the detail of figuring is lifted from your shoulders. You 
s* fees, profits and get a better home. 


Free your- 
Send 


Every piece is sawed and 


$248 00 and u Lewis Easy-Built Homes offer you a big choice of cottages, bungalows and 
ad p- dwellings of all kinds—each a masterpiece of con- 
struction. Shipped complete direct to youEasy-Built Homes are made of the * 
best grades of lumber. At our prices we furnish all lumber, millwork, hardware, 

and worked to fit, ready to put up. Complete 


working plans with each house. 


Lewis Easy-Buiit Homes are easy to erect. 


Send for Money-Saving Book. tt you are going 


to lid send for the Lewis Easy-Built book. ft shows 
>“ LEwis ~\ every kink of the building game. ft tells you 
how to build efficiently beter and for less 


money. 


Get this valuable book. 


Every home 


man: . today. 
Lewis ite. Co.. 1113 Lafayette, Bay Chty, Mich. 


3 mwye BU | LT builder should have it. 














GINSENG 


ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MAR 
D MARKET VALUE. By M. G. K 





ING, AN M, 

It di in ap 1 te 

either seed or roots, soil. climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds. 
attificial pro; tion, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation for 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. New 
edition. Kevii and enlarged. = 
trated. 5x7 inches. Oloth........ cvcesvevoseqooes 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bidg. 315 4th Ave, New Souk 











































































































































PORTLAND > 
CEMENT 


The Economy of a Concrete Silo 


The farmer who feeds his fodder green instead of dry gets the 
most out of his stock. The Silo being a permanent investment, 

$ should be built of the material which will give longest and most 
satisfactory service. Concrete is practically everlasting; it needs no 
repairs; is unaffected by time or weather; fireproof and ratproof ; 

| air-tight, water-tight. No other material has so many good qual- 
ities to recommend it to silo builders ; nor is any other so enduring. 


UNIVERSAL cement 
has been used in the construction of thousands of concrete silos. It 
has given such uniformly satisfactory results, that many farmers 


are using it for every kind of building on their farms. Our free book- 
‘lets on “CONCRETE SILOS" will be mailed you for the asking. 


Be: UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO 


; CHICAGO - 208 South La Salle Street 
‘ PITTSBURGH : - : : - Frick Bldg. 
P : MINNEAPOLIS - - . - - Security Bank Bidg. 
“ Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 
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HERE IS A BOOK | 


‘which tells how to 
‘make your field crops 
pay you big profits 
—_ 


Farm Crops 


By Charles Wm. Burkett 
: . is a book that is different — it 























HANDSOMELY 
BOUND IN CLOTH 





seeks to help, and in ten chapters This book cpntsine 288 paoe, 
the editor shows the successful : me mad gome 


methods of seeding, cultivating, inches, printed on fine paper 
handling and harvesting farm beoutdully idlosrated, both in 
crops and the management of the aad ~s he —_ 
lands for the largest returns. ion— 


ht is given with a subscription— 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: Growing Crops anh ene sate Ses Sane was 
+ aomege Business— Good Soils Beck of 


stone. eo 
How Rotations Help Out that has 


It surpasses anything 
been t 
nar 5 he Seed Bed Right — Crop Yields Sesaauion saa a A EAR 
and Proper Culture —W hat Crops for Feed- offer. 
ing—What Forage Crops are Best— Growing 
GIVEN FREE 








A credit to any library. 
for Succulence — The Silo, Silage 
and peting Lrore a arer Farmer a Plant 
Breeder— Farm Crops 


One. Copy Free With One Year’s Subscription 


American Agriculturist You a et both $ 
ovied of the 1. 00 
subscription 


ar . One year — 52 issues 
Farm ver” by Burkett 

ae pages—cloth bound 

ia ORDER NOW, so as to be sure to get one, but remember that when this book 
b is taken no other present can be had except by paying for an ad- 
ditional year’s subscription. Address all orders to 


range dd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave, New York,N.Y = 
J RENAE REE HE EE 



























The Easier Money Market 


Rates for money on short time are 
very much lower. Well known bor- 
rowers of A.1 standing—big concerns 
absolutely sure to pay their notes 
when due—are selling their commer- 
cial paper in New York as low as 3% 
cr 3%% per annum. They may have 
to pay a commission to the broker, suv 
that money costs such borrowers say 
5% to 4%. Concerns not so well known 
are getting sonny in New York as low 
as 4 to 4%%. Other mercantile con- 
cerns not in such good standing, not so 
well known, also individuals, are pay- 
ing all the way from 4 to 5% for 
money, and those less favorably re- 
garded still have to pay from 5 to 6%. 
It is largely a matter of standing, rep- 
utation and reliability. 

These rates are for short time loans 
—three, four and six months. New 
York bankers are glad to buy paper 
at these prices just now, because 
deposits ‘are piling up, the demand 
for money is lessened by reduced 
business activity, and the new 
federal reserve system bids fair to 
do away with high-priced commercial 
accommodation next fall. 

On the other hand, individuals and 
concerns that’ invest in long term 
mortgages or long term bonds, are try- 
ing to hold their rates stiff in the hope 
that the coming great demand for long 
time money on farm, railroad and 
hydro-electric securities will be such 
as to prevent .bno nally low: rates, 
The situation seems to prove the wis- 
dom of making now long time loans 
and permanent invetments at current 
prices, although no one can foretell 
the future of the money market. 





Notable New Jersey Market 


Freehold, N J, has two markets 
which differ from those in most other 
towns of similar size. As the public 
streets were frequently crowded with 
Wagons on market days, and as the 
farmers simply would not utilize the 
area placed at their disposal at a part 
of the town remote from the business 
section, two hotel keepers, with per- 
haps not wholly philanthropic motives, 
placed their back yards cost free at 
the disposal of farmers and truckers, 
They run their chances of patronage 
in the way of lunches, etc. 

But this is not the most striking 
feature of the markets. Three times 
a week—Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays—countless haggling hucksters 
make Freehold the Mecca of their 
pilgrimages and buy produce in semi- 
wholesale quantities to sell at retail the 
following day to “shore _ resorters.” 
Another peculiarity of the Freehold 
markets is that they opérate for only 
about three months—from Decoration 
day to Labor day. 

It is no unusual thing during the 
hight of the season to see 100 to 150 
farmers’ wagons in each of the mar- 
kets at once and others on the streets 
waiting their chance to get.in. Nor is 
it uncommon to see a score or more 
hucksters bidding for specially de- 
sirable -or unusually scarce produce, 
Because the summer residents at the 
shore are for the most part well to do 
they are good customers, hence the 
hucksters who supply them with 
“fresh” vegetables, usually 24 to 36 
hours old, are good ‘buyers from the 
farmers for cash. For.these reasons 
the Freehold markets are coming to 
be considered as even better than the 
eity markets during the time they 
operate and for less than carilots. 
Thus a distinct advantage these mar- 
kets have.over those in the cities is 
that as small quantities as single 
baskets may be sold for cash without 
delay, freight charge, commission or 
risk of loss from any cause, 

So good a reputation has Freehold 
secured for variety and quantity of 
produce that many hucksters drive 15 
to 20 miles in preference to picking 
up their loads by visiting farmers 
nearer their routes. But hucksters 
are not the only patrons; auto trucks 
now make regular trips on . market 
days to purchase produce from grocers 
and fruiterers in New Brunswick, 25 
miles away. Besides these there are 
the usual town resident customers and 
people who come in autos and car- 
riages to make purchases for home 
use. Just to show the variety of 
products offered for sale on August 
30, only three days before the close 
of the season, the following were 
noted: Lima beans, cantaloups and 
watermelons of several kinds each, 
cucumbers, eggplants, peppers, black- 
berries, huckleberries peaches and 
apples of several kinds. each, summer 
squashes, potatoes, yellow and -red 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, chickens, 
eggs, grapes, onions, pears and beets. 
In view of the fact that the markets 





are growing in extent and importance, 






ae seek to enter, 


ees tae toe two eae ad 

ouhery” it would’ seem a wise pine 
the Freehold authorities to establish 
an adequate public market on th 
present sites. This could’ easily , 
done to the no small advantage of i 
concerned. Doubtless Freehold Bs, 
joys exceptional advantages with a 
spect to selling produce during the 
summer, but there ‘are numero, 

other towns throughout the country 
that could have good markets ang yet 
have none or perhaps only mai. 


* shifts, 





To Expand Onion Acreage 


At this date the amount of oj 
onions held by growers and wholesale 
dealers is glmost a negligible quan. 
tity. Old onions are quoted in the 
big city markets, but of late they have 
been weak because of the influx of 
onions from the South. Since early 
in January prices have been very fay. 
orable to those who had onions 
In the large city 


to sell. 
markets quotat ions 


ranged from 3 to 3% cents a pound, 
but lately 2 to 2% cents. 

Onion growers have been encour. 
aged by good prices and libera) 
yields and east of Indiana their plans 
are for an increase in acreage. Yet 


the spring is late and early Apri) 
found very little seed sown. In the 
west of and in Indiana, growers aré 
not of one opinion as regards increase 
or decrease, yet*the balance seems 
to be in favor of a smaller acreage. 
The following paragraphs give a short 
resume of local conditions. 

Ohio’s Bright Prospects 
Onion acreage will be increased 10 
all cleaned up and simply waiting fo; 
snow to quit falling. Prices have beeen 
good all season. Maine oe s few 
have. onions to sell.—[W. L. B., Paines. 

ville, O. 

Onion acreage will be larger this 
year than last. A few 1913 onions at 
hand and bringing fcy prices.—([C. E 
K., Alger, O. 

A slight increase in the onion acre. 
age this year, possibly 5%. A few 
onions left are being shipped on com- 
mission.—[E. A. L., Perry, O. 


Outlook is for a normal crop of 
onions this year. All the old crop 
sold.—[T. 'M., Alvada, O. 

Acreage larger than in 1915 and 
greater than normal.—[W. S., 
Carey, O. 


Acreage will be normal; few onions 
sowed and all old crop sold.—([B. G 
Orville, O. 

Onions closed out. Season back- 
ward for seeding, only fairly begun. 
Acreage about the same as a year 
ago.—[H. W. C., Wellington, O. 

No onions in storage in Hardin Co 
Looks like increase in acreage, espe- 
cially on whites. Very few fields sown 
Season late.—[W. W. B., Kenton, 0. 

Judging from the amount of onion 
seed I have sown, we believe more 
onions are going in than usual. High 
prices last year set them all going.— 
[J. B. Q., North Madison, O. 

New York’s Early Spring Plans 

Prospects are for a large onion 
acreage; probably above normal. No 
old onions on hand.—[L. G. C., Can- 
astota, N Y. 

Acréage of onions will be about 


normal. Planting just begun.—[G. Ww 
H., Orient, N Y. 

Area of onion crop in vicinity of 
Breeze Hill will be about normal. No 


old onions on hand.—T[I. A. L., New 
Hampton, N Y. 

Much more acreage in onions in 
1914 in Orange Co than last year, red 


globe selling at $2.25 p 100-lb bag, 
yellows $2.75.—[J. H. W., Florida, 
N-Y. 

Onion acreage will be 5% larger 
than in 1913. A.few onions still on 


hand, selling at $1.75@2.25 for reds, 
2@2 50 for yellow p 100-lb sk.—[B. 
D., Florida, N Y. 

I think (although it is yet a little 
early) that the onion acreage this sea- 
son will be about normal. Most of last 
season’s crop.is sold, What few are 
unsold are bringing about $3 p bas.— 
[C. S. P., Northampton, Mass 


Well Disposed of in Indiana 


Onions are out of storage. Prices 
were good after the cold period, rang- 
ing from $3@3.40 p 100 Ibs f o b sta 
tion.—[M. W., Kimmell, Ind. 

Acreage prospect was 10% larger, 
but, spring late will make acreage less 
than usual. Ground not all plowed. 
{[J. M. L., Columbia City, Ind. 

No old onions left, acreage will be 


slightly increased, but will not be as 
large as the average season.—[S. 4 
B., Napanee, Ind. 

Acreage of onions will be about 25% 
less than normal, between 175 and 


This includes Prof Da rat 
counted as in Miliore 


largely gone int 
0 


200 acres. 

farm often 
Our people have 
hemp and mint instead 


raising j 
raising onions. Between S000 an 
4000 acres of hemp will be grow’ 
this year and perhaps 1000 acres ° 
mint.—[J. 8. M., Napanee, Ind. “ie 

Prospects for sma!l acreage a 


normal. Other crops have 4 - 
start as money crops.—[F. B., Nap 
nee, Ind. 

Onions cleaned up. New cro 
be. Jarge if acreage counts for 


p will 
any- 


a. Amer: BT Agticuiturigs 
F too small t to accommodat, . 
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Storage onions are all disposed of 
at an average price of 2%c p Ib. 
acreage Will be normal this year. 
[H. C. D., Churubusco, Ind. 

es onion acreage will be as large 
as in 1912, or 19% greater than nor- 
mal in the vicinity of Collins, Churu- 
pusco, South Whitley, Columbia City 
and Arizona.—[J. H. S., Ind. 


Michigan’s Prospective Increase 
Onion acreage will be increased at 


jeast 20% if soil and weather condi- 
ticns are normal. A large amount of 
the land.in_ this section devoted to 


onion growing is very susceptible to 
foods and heavy winds when the 
grourd is very dry. The "13 crop has 


passed from the growers’ hands, and 







large increase 
of acreage. At one time in Feb this 
year they sold by the car for $1.50 
p bu and in a small way at $1.75.— 
{F. R., Ravenna, Mich. 

The acreage of onions will be some 
larger. Price of onions about $2@2.50 
p 100 Ibs.—{M. H. V., Florida, N Y. -_ 

Onion acreage will be largely in- 
creased over 1918, but wili not equal 
the abnormal acreage of 1912. Crop all 
sold.—[C. A. C., Wayland, Mich. 

Onion acreage will be double com- 





pared with last year.—{H. S. H., 
Chelsea, Mich. 
Fully 25% more acres devoted to 


onions this year than last. Spring is 
late.—[{H. F. B., Wayland, Mich. 

Acreage in onions will be at least 
35% more than last year.—[H. B., 
Racine, Wis. 


Think there will be more onions 


The City Prices 

At New York, old domestic onions 
are in liberal supply and the market 
continues to rule weak. Texas onions 
and other new onions are selling well 
when fancy, but some laek quality and 
such occasionally sell under quota- 
tions. ~Yellow onions, domestic, are 
quoted up to about $2.75 p 100-Ib bag, 
while red land only about 2.50. Texas 
yellow are quoted at 22.25 p cra, Cu- 
ban 2.25@2.35. Egyptian 2.50@3 p bag, 
Valencia 2.75@3.25 p case. 

At Boston, really fcy northern of- 
ferings still bring $3 0 100-1b bag by 
the load, but. 2.50@2.75 covers the 
bulk of the business, as most of the 
consignments are near the sprouting 
stage and are not wanted extensively. 
Sales of sprouted stock are reported 
as low as 2 p bag. A small lot of 


nary Santiey. 
rot have much trouble in d@ 
of the lot at 3.50 p 112-lIb bag; the 
first regular shipment is due here 
around Apr 20. Shipments from Tex 
also are due here about that time, 
though local advices are that the 
movement has been delayed by usteyy 
orable weather. 

At Chicago, for old onions the mar- 
ket continues easy, being quoted at 
about $2.50 p 100-lb sack, Texas, new 


$1.75@2.35 p cra, Valencia $4.5) 
@5 p large cra, Spanish $1.50@1.%5 
50-Ib cra. Onion sets hold steady, 


with demand good. White and yellow 
are quoted up to about $2.75 p 32-lb 
bu, red 3. 


> 





No man need iose dignity by taking 
advice from another man, provided 
the advice is sound 











THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. Ata cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wisn to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts a8 one word Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in ae of x a following week Adver- 
tisements if ‘ARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 


i 


ri at the above rate. but 

will be ineated, in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- ACED TYPE or display of any 

kind will be allowed under this head. thue mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE BATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 

vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


S C WHITE LEGHORNS (egg record, pen average 
225 hatching eggs, from two year olds. $4 per 100, 
One color—white 
’ the finest you ever saw 
and get your money back; 


One size—iarge If 
return express prepaid 
no quibbling Eggs our 





hobby. Eggs pay our bills and they will yours if you 
get the right strain. “Like begets like.’ Our eggs 
sell at a premium in the best markets, ‘“‘There's a 


** Order direct from this adv; saves time. and 
THE UNDERHILL FARMS. Box AA, 


reason 
time is money 
Ft Ann, Y 





BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of S C W 
Leghorns. bred for size, vigor and heavy egg produc- 
tion. Prizes- taken wherever shown ia $11 per 
hundred, $100 per 1000. Eggs $5 per $3 per 50. 
Circular free LOCUST CORNER POULTRY FARM, 
Mount Sinai, LI, N ¥ 





CHICKENS AND EGGS fy 
log free Games, Silver, Golden. White Wyandottes. 
Langshans, Re@ Caps. Orpingtons, Spanish, Ham- 
burgs. Rocks, Polish, Buff. White Leghorn. S. H 
JONES, Church Creek, Md : 


prize winners. Cata- 





BAR RED ROCK, Thompson strain; Single Comb 
Young's: eggs $1 per fifteen. $2.50 
; Single Comb White Orping- 
ton. Kellerstrass, tr fifteen WILLIAM J. SHER- 
MAN, Cambridge, Md 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 
BUFF ROCKS. Black Minorceas. White Leghorns. 
Eggs 5 cents each by 50 RELLE SHEPARD, James- 
town. N ¥ 
EGGS—Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Runner 
_., Winter laying strains NELSON’S, Grove 
ity, Pa 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK } 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Early Jersey Wakefield and | 
Charleston Wakefield $2 per 1000. Transplanted cab- 
bage. lettuce, celery and tomatoes—all varieties $4.50 
per 1000. Potted early tomatoes—Langdon's Earliane 
= 7 . alipped in paper pots, $2 ber = 

st 


Paper and dirt bands 
ROCHELLE & SONS Chester, NJ 





tomato, caulifiower, 





PLANTS POSTPAID—Cabbage. | 

dozen 10c, hundred 75ce. Lettuce, beet. asters. 4 | 

25c, h bloiched pansies, | 
dozen 35c. GLICK’S PLANT 


(Wholesale anin ) 
FARM, Smoketown Pa. 


SEED POTATOES—Best of the leading main crop 
varieties Fourteen — experierice growing healthy 
potatoes, especially seed Prices reasonable Send 
for list HOMER a” HOWE, Wellsboro, Pa 


FRUIT TREES, strawberry. asparagus, cabbage, | 
tomato, eee. lettuce plants All the best varie- 
ties Firat stock. Prices .. Catalog free 
HARRY L SQUIRES. Remsenbu N Y. 


HOFFMAN'S ae OF FARM SEEDS with 
— A ae Grass seed oats, seed potatoes, 
seed everything or "the farm. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN. “Box 10, Landisville, Pa 


FOR SALE—Wilson's soy beans $250 bushel, cow 
peas $2 45 bushel. crimson clover seed bushel. All 
_— farm seeds JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Mii- 
‘ord, 




















ASPARAGUS neers. $250 1000, cabbage and let- 
00 








tuce $1 per 1000 ds of vegetable plants. Send 
for list J.C ScuMIDT. Bristol. Pa 

MUCK GROWN POTATOES best for seed Only 
600 bushels Cobblers left Fi 75 per 180 ibs LOUIS 
BURGESS, Waterloo, N 

TESTED CANTALOUPE SEEDS. Farmers’ prices 
Guaranteed ninety-three per cent. COLE, hone i, 


Mount Washington, Md. 





ANCONA EGGS, Shepherd's strain, heavy layers, 
$5 hundred HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS FOR waTne 35e 
each. CHAS PAXTON, Route 5, Zanesville. 
"WHITE RUNNER 
Write early M W 





DUCK EGGS $1.50 
DEMICE, Hammond. N 


S C BLACK MINORCAS Eggs $4 100, $1 15. 
Prize stock G. C MILLER, Oxford, N J 


IMPERIAL PEKIN poces, hens and 
OS A. CLOUD. Box 66, Yorklyn, Del 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.60, 100 $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER. Walnutport, Pa 


C ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS. 
WOOD POULTRY YARDS, Milton, Vt 


WHITE ORPINGTONS and Anconas $1 per 15 


per 15. 
¥ 








drakes 








MAPLE- 









































NINB REASONS WHY INDIAN RUNNER Ducks | AMANDA LEHMAN, Lashley. Pa 
should be relsed instead of ite ieery farmer WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND SETTINGS. 
should read, valuable information free for postage. T ‘ : 
ent stamp. Write today BLUE RIDGE FARM, | “4% LAUFFER, Middiciown. Pa 
Thurmont, Md | WHITE RUNNER DRAKES $2. Eggs 11 $1.35. 
a me | ¢. RUPRACHT, Fernwood, N ¥ 
SINGLE COMB BUFF and White Leghorns. A-1 | —_ 
Stock be m — ; a for business Bargains in | PRIZE WINNERS, Houdana’ eggs $1 per setting 
st >t Satisfaction guaranteed. | JOR ORDWAY, Canisteo, Y 
E} {PIRE ' POULTRY YARDS, Ft Plain, N Y | 
_ } BLACK LEGHORNS—Baby chicks and eggs 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. White i 2 HAMPTON, Pittstown. N J 
from the most prolific winter laying strains, $1. $2 = 
Der 15: $6 8 per 100. Satisfaction. guaranteed CHICKS—i varieties. Write for catalog. BLUM 
BUR TON G. CONNON, Frenkford, Del HATCHERY, Chatheld oO 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—Eggs for hatching that | CHOICE EMBDEN GANDERS $5. SARA LITTLE, 
Produce stock of size, color and bred true to name. Clyde. N ¥ 
Tot GHT, Route Tet owanda, Pas eS . BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS. GEO LEHMAN, 
Lashley, Pa 
co atte WYANDOTTES, stock and petchins a E CK 
rom ~=B falo winners, at farm _ prices cellen 7 ~) 
Winter laye Free cifcular ORCHARD HILL LIV STO 
FARM Orchard Park es 1 _— 
COME AND SEE OUR FAMOUS HORSES—Per- 
“yet DUCES, WHITE GUINEAS, the bat ms cheron, affolk, Clydesdale Winnets of 
rs at New York shows the last two ye over 200 ribbons at fairs last fall. Horses to fit your 
= itisfaction guaranteed. RIDGELEIGH PAu and purse. Greatest breeding wa in 
Bunting ton, N-Y: the east—1700 sore. Come amous 
horses. Bookl juest. .DIMONDACK FARMS. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS—First pen headed by $50 | 56 Warren St, Glens ‘alls, N Y. 
tock, second pen. by $35 cock. Eggs to $2.50 
r sitting of 15. Mating list free GEORGE JEAN, FOR SALE—Twenty pure-bred Percheron stallions 
loomfield, Ind coming two years old, weight 1200 to -1600, $300 to 





S$ C WHITE LEGHORN EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$l per 15. Day old chicks 10 cents each. $8 per 





hundred. LEON SANFORD, Margaretville, N Y. 
COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard ducks. geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa 





55 BRED DS pure bees. aa. ducks, geese, tur- 
keys. ollie . dogs. talog. free. BELGRADE 
POU LTRY FARM, ankete Minn. 


Paty Be LEGHORNS. Contest record 











of 252 ear. Farmers’ prices. Write. 
MAPLEW ouD FARM. Cheshire, Ct. 
BLACK LEGHORN EGGS aoe ms es 
Winter layers. white eggs. 
MERRILL. North Sanford, N i 
9% i. 60 page peaitry and book 
Is specialty Also dogs, ferrets, hares. 


Z. A BE RG ey “Telford, Pa 


Pane -BRED BUFF ROCKS ONLY, range. Eggs 
$I per 15. $5 per 100. Stamp. CHAS 8. SKIRVEN, 
tite 2, Chestertown, Md 





$500 
to 1000, ad to 
ma ke—breedin: fail. 

get your Dick "ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
St. Glens Falls. N 


TWO LARGE BLACK REGISTERED PERCHERON 
mares, coming three. with foal. Also Canada peas. 
AMBROSE E. SMITH, Camillus. .¥ 


FOR SALE—Regisiered Jersey, bull. twenty menite 
old, well bred, fine individaal. WILLIAM WATCHER 
Barneveld, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE 
dollars. register 
Schobarie, N Y 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE BRED registered Jersey 
bull calf. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factoryville, Pa. 


AYRSHI CATTLE, either sex, any age. L. 
WHIPPLE & SON, Malone, N Y. 


FOR ~~ a jack and fine mules. F. WIL- 
LIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 


FOR GALE—Choice 0 I C pigs. SWICKARD 
BROS, Jefferson, O. 


Also twenty head coming 1 year old, weight 800 
a = tocestnent farmer can 

Come early and 

56 Warren 











“Pras. Ma acbermiece blood. _eigt 
; ERK 


KINE _ ARMSTRONG, 

















, HITE ROCK EGGS $1-$1.50, 15, until July. Hens 
tbs, cockerels- 11. Breeding guaranteed. LESLIN 
borer Burkittsville, Md 


“RINGLET’ BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK. White 
F on baby chicks and eggs. SUNNYSIDE 
ARM, Emporium, Pa 
a 


‘and MONEY IN RUNNER DUCKS, white 
Drize winners. Eggs $1 per 18. W. A. FARN 
Worry Bellevue, 0. 


















3 THO me 4 for 8 ber 8 BRAHMA ° for 


per 39, BEAMS BROTHERS. 





am 


DOGS AND RABBITS 





16 LB RAB Flemish Giants, Belgian Giants, 
Rufus f 


LB BITS— 
Red and Black bemee hares. best ol 
stock at the best price. A ONDACK RABBITRY, 
Croghan, N ¥. 





OUGHBRED FOX HOUNDS, fast and 
Oe pair FAIRMOUNT: KENNELS, 
4. Red Lion 


vars ised. Price right. 
ee eee 








‘ eS aaae P 15, $4 per 100. 





oy a COMAZ PUPS. KAHLE B05, 





FOR SALE—Home grown Plum Farmer Black Rasp- 
berry plants, $6 per 1000. WALTER BENSON, Hast- 
ings, Oswego Co, N Y. 

NEW YORK STATE GROWN IRISH COBBLER 
and Bovee potatoes direct from grower. PICKERING 
BROS, Fairport, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Yellow Dent seed corn $1.50 per bushel 
ears. Quick pore Good yielder MAPLEWOOD 


FARM, Cheshire, 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, 











comfortable for cattle, 


dugable and cheap ‘Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 





STANDARD AUTOMATIC SBPARATOR, slightly 





used. Write for description, price and photo. SUM- 
MIT FARM. Kennebunk, Me 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
shipped any address direct from pottery Ohio for $1 50 


Lots are well assorted and still serviceable Plates 


platters. cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers, bakes 
mugs, nappies. etc. a little of each Send cash with 
order. Write us now. E SWASEY & CO, Portlaud 
Me 








MISCELLANEOUS 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ; SIL OS—Get free catalog fully 
describing the best of silos THE CREAMERY 
PACKAGE MFG CO, 343% West St, Rutland, Vt 


FAVORITED WASHERS only $2 od each, 








direct from 








the factory Ordet to-day. FAVORITE WASHER 

OOMPANY,. Honey Creek, Ind 

WANTED—Ginseng, Cherry Bark, Senega, Ele- 
campane; other roots. Write R. J. FELTHAM, Olean, 
NY 

FOR SALE—Quantity pine and oak himber 
ANSEL FAUCETT, Dundee. N Y¥ 





OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—We have many abie- 
. both with and without farm ex- 
Derience, —_ wish to work on farms. If you need 
ood, . sober man, write for order blank 
Ours is a yo organization making no charge 
to employer or employes. Our object is to encourage 
farming socubry.'s THE JEWISH AGRICUL- 
TURAL » 173 Second Ave, New York City 
WANTED—If you want any of the jobs named 
below, write us immediately: Firemen, brakemen. 
electric motorman, colored train or sleeping car port- 
ce unnecessary. Work steady. First | 


nd uniforms arranged 
39, Indianapolis, 











ers. 
class standard 
f 4 RAILWAY 


ds. Passes 
NSTITUTE, 





$65 to $150 MONTH paid men and women in United | 
States government positions Léfe jobs. Thousands | 


of appointments coming —s 1914. Common educa- 
tion —, “Pull” necessa rite today for 
free list pootens “new available. PRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept F 19. Rochester, N Y¥ 





WANTED—Ralilway mail oclerk-carriers and rural 
carriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examina- 
gg OF ee examination free. Write OZMENT, 107 R, 





HELP—Satisfaction guaran Have no 
FARMERS SECURITY BUREAU. Sidney 
Expert Agency, 99 Nassau St, New York. 


FARM 
branch 
Sullivan, 


monthly Free 





WANTED 





HELP 


FREE ILLUSTRATED | BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and geherous pay. lifetime emplay-~ 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS. Washington, DC 


MALE 





WE WILL PAY YOU $120 to distribute religions 
literature in your community Sixty days’ work. Ex- 
perience not required Man or woman Opportunity 
for promotion Spare time may be used INTER- 


NATIONAL BIBLE 
ing, Philadelphia 


RAILWAY MAIL 
ing everywhere ve 5 
tions free a NKL IN 


PRESS, No 583 Winston Bulld- 





( Ms _ > EXAMINATIONS com- 
mouth Sample ques- 
INSTITUTE, Dept Fly 


| Rochester, N 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—Make $125 
living quarters Write OZMENT. 


107-F, St Louis, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT—Young Amert- 
can, married, thorough knowledge by experience with 
all live stock and poultry, exper! with all faim ma- 
chinery and gusoline engines. competent to develop 
any farm or estate proposition North Atlantic = 
preferred Educated and business -''ke 
spondence only ADVERTISER, 1507 Manbettas “Lite 
Bidg. New York City 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MEN OF AMBITION PROSPER in ‘the southeast. 
Small capital with energy will accomplish wonderful 
results Dairy, stock. fruit or poultry will make you 
independent. Land sells from $15 an acre up. Grow- 
ing season from 7 to 10 months duration. Modern 
schools, good highways and churches. The a 
Field"' magazine and farm lists on reques' M Y 
RICHARDS Land & Ind Agt, Southern Ry, Room 2, 
Washington, D C 














NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, corn - 
tatoes, are principal crops. Prairie or timber. Free 
information We have no land for sale. Write W. BR 
MACKENZIE. Immigration Commissioner, 909 Palace 
Bullding, Minneapolis, 


natural 





FOR SALE-—Farm of 200 
drive to center of manufacturing 
head Nice house, nine rooms, steam heat, large 
barn with other out buildings: good land, plenty 
wood For particulars and price N. H. POWERS 
Warren, Mass 


acres. Five minutes 


town. Keep 40 





TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, Louisiana, Arkansas. In- 
formation as to conditions. values, opportunities, ete 
My knowledge as an engineer is valuable to all whe 
write THERON PALMER, Dept H, Consulting En- 
sineer, Ei Dorado, Ark 


DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUND FARMING 
More advantages than any other place. Easily tilled 
soil, mild climate, long season, cash market at rail- 
road stations. STATH BOARD OF AGRICULTURB, 
Dover, Del 








VALUABLE NEW apnaey FARMS, best sott;- mild 
climate Choice locat for home and markets 
List free A. W ARREN "DRESSE. ‘R, Burlington, N. J 


DELAWARE HEADQUARTERS Fruit, trucking. 


Large list Mild winters. CRAWFORD, Green 
wood, Dél 


Don't Sell to Your Neighbors 











They're not apt to give you what you 
think your farm is worth If they 
know you want to sell, they think you 


have to sell, and they beat you down. Or 


else they talk you over and the report 
soon gets around that you've “got to sell 
out.” That horts youm—and your farm 
Even a “for sale” sign on your place 
lowers its value You know what you 
think, When you see one on your netgh- 


bor’s place. While if you 


Advertise in American Agriculturist’s 
Real Estate Market 


you'll get in touch with buyers for hum- 
dreds of miles around—good, honest 
farmers, too, who have as good reasons 
for wanting to buy as you have for gell- 
ing, and who therefore respect.your rea- 
sons and will pay your price. Your 
neighbors won't know anything about 
it. for you need give only your post- 
office box number or some friend's name 
in a nearby town. 

A 25 to 40-word adv in American Ag- 
riculturist’s Real Estate Market—which 
we established for our subscribers— 
won't cost you much and will 


Make a Quick Sale 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
spovastmont. 

American ae 
315 Fourth Ave.. New York City, 





I have had very great success 


Cambridge, Md. 





Very Well Pleased With Results 


Agriculturist. Better than any other, and I have advertised in several papers. 


from the advertisement in American 


WM. J. SHERMAN. 












. 
























Says:- 
toughness, ‘liability, tense 
ughn a nsile 
3 e There no test— 
last. "The only proof 1s 0D Sroak 
‘This label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


ts the responsibility of the three 
a mills in the woods Lye 
guarantees ifteen ears 
service on the rome in, 7, - 
Look for this guarantee label on every 
Toll or crate. 














Your dealer can furnish Certain- 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
e ing Mfg. Co., worid’s 


farms rostng manfact 


rere. 8t, 
IlL, York, Pa. 



























Wes years proof of 
(lightning protection! 
Positive protection is what your 
lightning rod investment should 
Ngassure you. Lives cannot be 
a replaced. . You need protection 
Na—buy the dest rod on its record. 


Cole Bros. 
Franklin Rod 


4 has been in continuous use for 65 years 
4 4 _ nos <ae penne damage was ever 
ghtnin 

which hoe OB YR R 
laced. It is the original Benjamin 
Franklin rod, perfected by the oldest, 
rod manufacturers in the world. 
' eng substitutes may cost a little less 
| they offer a whole fot less in wear 
, and tection. t on the genuine 

FOB PR rod. 


Booklet Free! 


‘Pacts about lightning protection never 
before published; instructive, inside in- 
formation you’ve long 
anted. ere is a thor- 
cage reliable treatise on 
lightn Li and jightning 
rods written so anyone 
can pndacete ne * 50 
pages, ches by 4, pD 
ed and profusely illus- 
intwocolors. Don’t 
be in doubt; know what is 
truth and what is false 
about lightning rods. One 
copy free to property 
owners—extra copies 4c 
each. Write for our book 
today. 

































































Cole Bros. Lightning Rod 
Co. 315S.7th St., St.Louis. 



























money, 
$3.00 Everywhere 
PROTECTOR HAT 75 cts. 
(waterproof) 


He That’ smal | 
ed hei t0 Gasca Coad ohne 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 7—~Wheat—, -—Corn—, —Oate, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Chicago ...... 93% 1.08 -69 56% .41 37% 
New York .... 1.03% 1.11 -70 60 .44 40 
Soca tes _ 80 66 46% .40% 
St Louis ..... 93 1.07 _ _ _- 32 
ledo ....... -98 1.12 _ _- _- 33 
Minneapolis .. .92 — = = - — 
verpool ..... 1.05% — 88% .66 — = 





At Chicago, bearish operators in 
wheat have not had it all their own 
way. True enough, public and private 
reports emphasize the splendid con- 
dition and promise in winter wheat; 
furthermore, there is the seasonable 
gossip about the large prospective 
acreage in the Nofthwest. A period 
of low temperatures in winter wheat 
territory last week caused temporary 
misgivings, and fears that the tender 
wheat plant may have been damaged 
helped to offset bearish influences; 
likewise some talk to the effect that 
seeding of spring wheat may be de- 
layed. But this week has seen a good 
start in seeding in the Northwest. 

Speculative interest was fair and 
prices did not get very far from a 
recent level, with May wheat around 
91 @92c p bu, July 86 @ 87c. 
Foreign trade in breadstuffs in gen- 
erous volume is still lacking. No 2 
red winte wheat in store 983@%c p bu. 

Corn received indifferent support, 
around 67% @68c p bu for May. There 
was further talk of cheap Argentine 
corn seeking lodgment in the east and 
also in eastern Canada, and this hurt 
the shipping trade in domestic corn. 
Yet in trade circles comment was again 
made that actual imports to date are 
small. The home consumptive de- 
mand was liberal and offerings were 
well absorbed. No 2 corn in store 
68% @69e p bu. 

The oats market was lower, based 
on 37%@38c p bu for May de- 
livery or standard in store. Compe- 
tition of Canadian cargoes from Lake 
Superior was felt. 

Grass seed prices were again favor- 
able to buyers with fractional declines 
under more than ample offerings. 
Contract prime timothy was quotable 
around 54c p Ib, clover 12%c, hun- 
garian 1@1%%c, millets 1144 @2c. 

At New York, corn was active and 
lower under influence of Argentine of- 
ferings at figures around 69c p bu, 
while western was quoted at 67@69c, 
Oats were weak under increased of- 
ferings, white clipped 45@46c p bu, No 


2 white western 41@42c, No 2 red 
winter wheat $1.08%@1.05, with To- 
ledo quotations on red winter 
around 9%%9cq@1. Mill by-products 
were without important change, 


Coarse corn meal was quoted at $1.40 
@1.50 p 100 Ibs. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








re Cattle-—, -— Hogs — -— Sheep — 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 


Per 100 Ibs 
Chicago ..++.+. $9.50 $9.15 $8.85 $9.35 $7.00 $7.00 
So St Paul... 8.00 — 8.55 — 5.35 — 
New York .... 9.30 9.75 9.50 9.65 5.75 6.75 
Buffalo ....+0 9.35 9.06 9.30 9.65 665 7.25 
Kansas City ... 9.00 9.00 8065 9.05 635° 6.85 
Pittsburg ..... 8.85 9.50 9.856 9.80 6:65 7.00 





At Chicago, the curtailment of the 
demand for beef in the large markets 
had reached its full effect in the end 
of the Lenten period and this was a 
marked factor in the reduction in 
prices early in Apr. Combined with 
this was the heavy receipts in the 
east of Argentine beef. Arrivals of 
prime, long-fed heavy weights suf- 
fered a slight decline, but sold read- 
ily up te about 9%c p lb. From this 
class the jump downward in quota- 
tions has been rather severe. 
Milkers and springers have met a 
weak toned market and many of the 
receipts have had to be classed as 
killer cattle. Common small cows 
have been a drug on the market 
down to about $50 ea. The medium 
class of cows have sold around 60, 
while good to prime grades sold all 
the way from 65@80. 

Packers continue to hammer at the 
hog market and have had difficulty 
in keeping the quotations below the 
9¢ level. About $8.90 p 100 Ibs /is 
the highest figure recently obtainable 
at Chicago. 

Bight-cent lamb trade has been re- 
stored for some time, and the bulk 
now changes hands at 7% @8%%ec, 
while reecntly 8%c has been a pos- 
sible figure. Sheep continue to sell 
at a range of 6@7c. 

At New York, Monday, Apr 13— 
There were 44 cars of cattle and 7982 
calves on sale Monday. Steers opened 
slow but steady; closed with an easier 
feeling; bulls were steady to strong, 
with some sales 10@15¢ higher; thin 
cows barely steady; others steady to 
firm. Calves on heavy receipts de- 
clined 50c.on choice stock, with the 
under grades selling 50c@$1 lower; 
but all were sold. Steers averaging 940 
to 1400 lbs sold at $6.50@9.10 p_ 100 
lbs, including 12 cars Pa, 940 to 1400 
Ibs, at the range; 2 cars Va, 1128 +o 
1339 Ibs, 8.75@9.05. Choice fat oxen 
sold at 8.25, bulls 5.50@8, tail-ends 5, 








~ 817 GthAve., Cincinnati, 0. 


cows 3.35@7, tail-ends 3.25, veals 7@ 


~ 


~ ! ae aa ee pak j ve 
$050 Sones and barnyard calves 


@5. ; 

Sheep came forward a little more 
freely -after’ Monday; several cars. of 
clipped wethers from O and the west 
were offered. Prices ruled steady. 
Lambs continued in moderate supply, 
but prices dropped 15@ 2c after Moa- 
day; a partial recovery was made Fri- 
day, the market closing strong. Spring 
lambs from Md, J, Pa and N Y 
state were in market Tuesday and 
Wednesday,.and a few N Y and Pa 
later in the week. Prices were about 
the same as first arrivals sold for last 
year. The selling range for the week 
was: Unshorn ewes $4.50@ 6.50, clipped 
5, clipped wethers 5.90@6.07%, un- 
shorn lambs 7 @8.75, clipped do 6.62% 
@7.0, spring lambs 5@6.35.p head. 
Today there were 11 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were in moderate supply 
and full steady; lambs in good demand 
and 10@25c higher. Common to prime 
unshorn ewes sold at 5@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
culls and bucks 3,50@4.50, unshorn 


lambs 8@9, fair clipped do at 7.50, 
N Y spring lambs 4.75@6 p head. Top 


price of Mich 
lambs 9. 

Hogs eased off a little after Monday, 
and with slight fluctuations closed 
weak. There were 5 cars of N Y and 
Pa hogs on sale today. Prices a small 
fraction lower with saies at $9.25@9.55 
p 100 Ibs for heavy to light weights. 
Roughs sold at 8@8.20. 


The Horse Market 


Buyers were in the New York mar- 
ket last week for all types of workers; 
bidding fairly active at the regular 
auction sales and prices full steady. Of- 
ferings liberal, including many car- 
loads of fresh western “chunks” and 
heavy drafters. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters are quoted $300@425 p head, 
chunks 200@ 275, good, sound second- 
hand workers 125@200, old and im- 
pa horses at lower figure down 
to . 


At Buffalo, all grades were higher 
Monday than the preceding Saturday. 
About 2750 head arrived. Choice to 
prime heavy steers $9@9.40, fair to 
good weighty steers 840@8.85, best 
shipping steers 8.40@8.85, fair to good 
shipping steers 7.85@8.25, platn 
weighty steers 7.50@7.85, good to fcy 
yearlings 7.50@8.95, fair to best handy 
butcher weight steers 7.50@8.40, fair 
to heavy fcy fat cows 6@7.25, fair to 
good butcher cows 5@6, common to 
good cutters 4.25@4.75, common to 
good canners 3.60@4.10, medium to 
heavy prime and fcy heifers, in small 
lots 6@8, choice dehorned feeders, 900 
to 1000 lbs, 7.35 @ 7.65, selected feeders 
800 to 850 lbs, 6.75@7.25, fair to gogd 
feeders 6.40@6.60, yearling stockers 
6.50@7, good to best stockers 6.50@7, 
fair to good stockers 6.25@6.40, com- 
mon stockers 5.75@6, bulls 5@7.50, 
milchers and springers 35@100, York- 
er hogs and mixed weights 9@9.25 p 
100 lbs, medium and heavy weights 
9.20 @ 9.25. teceipts of sheep and 
lambs were -11,000 head. Lambs sold 
up to 8.75@8.85 on a strong. market. 
Shorn lambs 7.50@7.65, wooled year. 
ling 7.75@8, shorn 6.50@6,85, wooled 
wethers 6.50@6.75, shorn 5.50@5.90, 
wooled ewes 5.75@6.25, shorn 5@5.50, 


At Pittsburg, about 90 cars of beef 
cattle sold on the market Monday. 
Good to choice steers $8.75@9.10, good 
1300 to 1400-1b steers 8.60@8.75, me- 
dium to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 
8.25@ 8.50, tidy 1050 to 1150-Ib steers 
8.25@8.50, fair to medium 1000 to 
1100-lb steers 7.75@8.10, fair 900 to 
1000-1b 7.25@7.75, common 700 to 900- 
lb 5.75@7, rough, half-fat 1000 to 
1300-1b 5@7T, common to good fat oxen 
4.50@7, bulls 5.50@7.90, common to 
good fat cows 4.25@6.75, heifers 700 to 
1100 lbs 5.50@ 7.85, calves 7@10.25, bo- 
logna cows 3.50@4.25, fresh cows and 
springers 25@8. Fifty double decks 
of hogs sold lower, heavy weight 9.20 
p 100 Ibs, haevy mixed 9.20@9.25, me- 
diums and heavy Yorkers 9.25, light 
Yorkers 9.10@9.20, pigs 9. Twenty 
double decks of sheep arrived on a 
slow market, prices holding steady. 
Clipped sheep sdld up.to 3.50@6, 
clipped lambs 5@7.25, spring lambs 9 
@12. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


lambs 9, of N Y 


New York Boston Chicago 
1914.. 26% 27 25 
1913.. 35 36 34 
1912. . 34% 35 32 
1911.. 21 22 21 
Butter 


At New York, supplies of butter are 
liberal and the market about holds its 
own. Extra quality cmy butter is 
quoted up to 26@26%c p Ib, dairy but- 
ter 17@24c, storage cmy 19@21c. 
A cargo of 1000 pkgs cmy butter ar- 
rived this week from Argentina. 

At Elgin, Til, April 13, majority of 
emy butter sold today at 25c p Ib. 

From Winnipeg, Can, comes. the 
news that during a recent meeting of 
the eastern dairymen’s association in 
that city it was reported that no less 
than 40 creameries and cheese fac- 
tories have closed down because they 
preferred to ship cream and milk in- 
te the U' S. Like developments are 
reported from sections of Ontario 


aaa f = og ae 44 _ 
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a easy Teach of Buffalo and pg. 








At Columbus, emy butttr 27. ,, 
dairy 13c. ’ ~ es 
At Philadelphia, emy 28c. 
At Cleveland, cmy 28c, dairy 24, 
At Syracuse, cmy 28c, 
At Buffalo, cmy 25c, dairy 2c. 
At Rochester, cmy 29c. 

Cheese 
At New York, most of the offey;, 
of cheese can be obtained Within th 


rs 


range of 18@14c p tb. The number 
of better cured lots of recent mai. 
however, are held for more money 


State and western old sell at 154 
16c, state fresh specials fairly cureg 
14@15c, New Zealand cheddars - 


cras 18@18%c, state skim 10@15, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations j, 
all instances are wholesale. They ref., 
to prices at which the product wi!) s. 
from store, warehouse, car or ek 





cock 
From. these country consignees musi 
pay freight and commission charss 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se. 
cured. ——* 
Apples 

At New York, trade is of course 
centered almost entirely in stored jots 
held by speculators who are jobhin; 
out choice varieties, such as Bald, 
King and Spitzenberg at $5.50@5.7 
bbl, Greening 5.50@6.25, fey Spy as 
high as 7, western bx apples 1.75% 
3.25 p bx. 





Beans 
At New York, stocks of marrow 
beans are small and firmly held, wi-h 
more doing in impurted lots. Medium 
and pea beans remain juiet and steady 


. at $3.65@3.75 p 100 lbs, N Y marrow 


4.75 5.50, imported pea 3.25@3.50. do- 
mestic yellow eye 5.25@5.50. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, offerings of veals 
more than ample and sales at 11@15 
p lb, for fair to fcy, dressed hothouse 
lambs $450@7 p carcass, country 
dresse@ pork 114%4@13c p Ib with 
réugh and heavy 6@10c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evaporated apples are 
firmly held, although market liet 
stocks well reduced, and best goods 
quotable around 9% @10c p Ib, f 
firmyl held with Oct and Nov 4d: 
around 7%c at state evaporator 

Eggs 

Dealers in eggs in the large m ets 
are complaining about the sx 
numbers of eggs that are going in 
consumptive channels considering th 
time of year @&d low prices asked 
consumers. This same conditi 
plies to butter, which is selling ; 
tremely low prices. 

Eges commenced to go into storage 
in Chicago the first of this m«: at 
19% @20c p doz, but these price: 
not hold up long, seeking a 
lower level. There were plent 
sellers of eggs at that figure, but 
ers were scarce indeed, This 
market is to be one of readjus 
and dealers are feeling their w: 
month with caution. With the ; 
ble imports of eggs this year - 
known quantities from Chir Si- 
beria, Germany, Holland, Austr 
Canada, the egg market is mo: fa 
gamble than usual. 

The largest consignment of Chinese 
eggs ever shipped from the Orient to 
America was received in Vanc: ! 
B C, April 6. The shipment weighed 
100 tons and contained nearly <e\ 
million eggs. 

At New York, holdings of eggs at in- 
terior points is the main factor in sus- 
taining this market. Freshly gath- 
ered are quoted at 20@22c p do: 
nearby .hennery eggs. 23@24c, duck 
eggs 27@32c, goose eggs 80@ Mr, Eu- 
ropean 17@18c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, increasing interest 1 
noted in strawberries, with trade still 
inclined to Fla grown and the season 
in the Carolinas very backward. Good 
to choice stock in refrigerators ~)4@ 
35c p qt, cranberries meet si sale 
at high figures around $10@14 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, supplies of h and 
straw continue ample and the mar- 
ket holds steady. No 1 timothy 3 
quoted up to about $21 p ton nd- 
ard 20; No 8 17, clover, light mixed 
19, heavy 17.50, rye straw 19, oats 11. 

At Chicago, timothy hay co! rete 
to meet a steady market at about ?! 
p ton for the choicest arriving 

Hothouse Products 


At New York, the usual demand 10 
fancy goods at reasonably firm price 
Boston cucumbers $1.25@2 p doz, Lt 
cauliflower 3@3.75, thubarb 40 @ i 
p doz bchs, radishes 2.50@4.0U, tome 
toes 10@20c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus is in ber 
supply, selling well, although S!'s"" 2 
lower, 8 C being quoted at $1./+4 

doz behs, Ga $1.50@2.75, Fila beam 
31@3.50 p bskt, S C beets $900 I 
behs, brussels sprouts 12@2Uc 
washed carrots $2@2.50 p bbl, & 
washed $1.50@2, S C $1.50@» P. 
behs, Fla-celery $2,75@3.25 p 
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and $1 per bushel. 


= tts 60@80c, clover seed 9.50 


Pp 
p bskt, southern radishes 
oe D bake Va spinach oO $1. 50 
bbl, Hubbard or marrow h $3 









1 Poche $1600 175, rutabas ae 
fneck iD, Tru agas 
[40 p bbl, Fla tomatoes $1.50@ 2.2: 
carrier, Fla peas $2@5 p large bskt, 
oyster plant $5@6 p 100 be 
Potatoes 


At New York, domestic potatoes are 
iberal supply and poorly supported 
er pressure of offerings, and en- 
jarged receipts from abroad. Maine 
are quoted at $2.50@2.75 p 180 
Ibs, red 185@2 p 165-tb bag, state 2.37 
50 p 180 lbs in bulk, Md and Va, 
y crop 2.50@3.25 p bbi,-Bermuda 4 
Fla 5.50@7, Jersey sweets 

@ 1.10. 


jn | 
und 


te 
a», 
4c ( 
Poultry 

At New York, the poultry market is 
unsettled, with good demand for 
freshly killed stock. Live fowls have 
peen selling generally at 19@: 2ic p Ib, 
In the dressed poultry market, both 
frozen and dry-packed poultry sell 
yery slowly, Fowls sell at 15@1%c, 
roasting chickéns 20@ 25c, frozen tur- 
xeys 20@25e, miik-fed broilers 18@ 
95c, chickens 17@21c, squabs $1.50@ 
4.0 p doz. Freshly killed roasting 
chickens 24@26c p Ib, turkeys 22@ 24c. 


Back at Farm Work 


Hi. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

All kinds of feed for live stock is 
plentiful, and the live stock isin good 
condition. Very few cattle are being 
fed for beef production. Hogs are 
not so plentiful as they were in 1913. 
There has been a cholera scare. 
Farmers are digging ditches and layr 
ing tile drains. They do not find 
much deep frozen ground. They have 
had plentiful leisure time to haul ma- 
nure from their barns and yards on to 





their fields, uSing sleds on the snow. 
Many fields have shocks of fodder 
and corn. standing. therein; also 


There are but few 
stacks of straw. Many stacks of hay 
and much in barns. There are not 
enough barns to hold the hay that is 


husked fodder. 


raised. Much of it is hauled into the 
market or baled to ship soon after 
harvest. All of the shavings of wood 
made at the planing mills are’ used 


for bedding of horses and cows. 
There is a great demand for a good 
quality of milch cows at fairly good 
prices. Some of the dairymen here 
have been arrested and fined for vio- 
lation of the laW in selling milk below 
3. butter fat standard. Some was as 
low as 2.3%. The very low per cent 
of butter “fat producing cows give 
quantities of milk. There are 
many ecalves raised, as the de- 
for veal is so great that high 
prevail The country for 20 
around Columbus is canvassed 
itchers and dealers in calves. It 
dealérs ‘in lambs, 
butter, hay and 
also hunted after 


large 
not 
mand 
prices 
miles 
by bt 
is the same with 
poultry, eggs and 
straw Horses are 
closely 
prices in our markets are as 
follows: Wheat 95 cents, oats 40 
cents, corn 65 cents, potatoes 80, 85c 
All. kinds of vege- 
tables plentiful. Apples $5 to $7 a 
barrel, 15 cents a quarter peck retail. 
Hay $15 to $16 per ton, loose by the 
load. Straw, baled $5 to $7. Cattle, 
best steers, $7.50 to $8, fair $6.50 to 
$7; heifers of finest quality the same 
price as steers; cows $5 to $6.50, bulls 
% to $6.50 per 100 pounds; hogs $8.50 
to $9, roughts $6.50 to $8, tags $6.50 
to ‘$7.50. Sheep and lambs hunted 
Closely. None in the market, but 
bought in the country at - private 
prices. Lamb meat from yearlings 
Sells at 16 to 25 cents a pound. 
Chickens are 15 to 16 cents a pound 
alive, 18 to 25 cents dressed. Geese 
alive, 15 cents, $1.75 to $2 each. No 
turkeys on the market. Eggs 25 cents 
a dozen retail, 16 cents in country 
towns paying price on the 21st, buy- 
ing price in the city 19 cents. Butter 
30, 35 to 40 cents a pound; country 
Well made butter preferred. There is 


very little deep setting of milk and 
surface skimmed cream butter made, 
but it has a better keeping quality 
than separated cream soon after 


drawn from the cow. This is the tes- 
timony of many butter consumers. 
Many farmers who now sell milk, 
hot even making butter for their own 
use but buying creamery butter, could 
Make more profit by making butter 
of high quality than they do by sell- 
ing the milk, Buttermilk is in great 
demand. Skimmed milk is profitable 
in feeding to calves, pigs and chickens. 





NEW 


‘ YORK—At~ Syracuse, eggs 
“sa P doz, corn 99e ‘p bu, oats 52c, 
Sh. $32 p ton, new maple sugar I7c 


h syrup 1.50 p gal, 
Oney 18¢ p tb, apples 5@10 p bbl, 
potatoes 85e p bu, sweet 1 p hamper, 

ow onions "3 75 p 100-1b bag, yellow 
ips 75c p bu, parsnips 1.15, car- 
, alfalfa 
timothy 3.15, Canada field peas 
™ yellow onton pete . 3% 


white clover 


+r 
oo. 


-ackward in sowing seed beds, 


The scramble in Lancaster county, 
Pa, for ’13 tobacco. has. continued. 
during the past two weeks. Buy- 
ers from the largest firms te the 
smallest packer are scouring the 
county for bargains and not over 25% 
of the crop remains unsold. A few 
crops were picked up at 9% and 3 
cents. These were crops of good 
quality which had been heli at figures 
above the “buyers’ ideas” earlier in 
the season. Majority of the sales, 
however, ranged from 5 cents and 
1 cent to 74% and 2 cents. 

One price buying was less evident 
this vear than for some years and 
Variation in the qualhe«y. of the crops 
was greater than usual, due to lack 
of rain in the growing season. Farms 
which were well fertilized and well 
managed produced- crops of good 
quality, while others produced a large 
percentage of inferior tobacco. There 
is no doubt, as is always the case, 
that some excellent tobacco was 
bought at figures much. lower than it 
should have been. 


Both Size and Grade Leaves 


As quality of tobacco is invariably 
found in the long grades and the poor 
tobacco in the short grades, it would 
be to both the growers’ and buyers’ 
advantage if the farmers would go 
one step further, and while sizing 
their tobacco, keep each grade (every 
2 inches) separate, ready to place in 
the cases. It would add very little to 
the growers’ work and would not only 
be that much less expense for the 
packer, but the buyer could tell better 
what he is buying (at least if it is 
stripped), and the grower could show 
the buyer better what he has for sale. 

Mr Kimbrough and his assistants 
are continuing their efforts in the in- 
terests of the Seed Leaf Tobacco 
Growers’ Co by holding meetings and 
organizing the farmers’ throughout 
the county. Many growers are loud 
in the praises of the Kimbrough plan, 
yet the large majority of them. are 
selling to packers, even at the present 
low prices. In some cases the grow- 
ers must have the cash to meet obli- 
gations. Others prefer to get the 
benefit of the other fellow’s experi- 
erice the first year, and if the results 
are attractive they will fall in line 
next year. Of the latter there have 
been some black sheep of this char- 
acter even in the company’s own 
ranks, 

The company is receiving a quan- 
tity of tobacco, however, and will 
have a very fair-sized packing of to- 
bacco; they may receive a consider- 
able amount of that portion of the 
crop which is unsold. Subscriptions 
for their stock have been fairly lib- 
eral. The final rally and to secure 
subscriptions and also the _ stock- 
holders’ election of the permanent 
board of directors will take place at 
the meeting to be held at the Lancas- 
ter courthouse on April 15. 


Local Conditions Told by Growers 


Crop all sold and there will be a 
small acreage this year. The farm- 
ers are growing stock and corn in 
preference to tobacco. It pays much 
better.—{S. A. W., Elkland, Pa. 

From present indications tobacco 
acreage will be reduced by one-half 
compared with '13. Fully one-third 
of '138 crop in growers’ hands. Av- 
erage prices paid are 6 and 2 cents.— 
[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa, 

Indications point to quite an increase 
in acreage of onions the coming sea- 
son. Prices for the ‘13 crop have 
ruled high, and this fact always leads 
to an increase in acreage the follow- 
ing. season. No onions in farmers’ 
hands.—[H. C. R., North Hadley, 
Mass. 

Acreage of tobacco will be consid- 
erably increased this season. Very 
as 
ground is cold and wet; at least 10 
days’ late. No old goods in growers’ 
hands.—[M. C. B., Southwick, Mass. 

At this date no seed beds prepared, 
as it has been too cold, but the in- 
dications are for a full acreage. Very 
little of the "13 crop remains in farm- 
ers’ hands. As the choice crops are 
sold, prices now are mostly for stem- 
ming stock at 5% to 61% cents. Work 
in the packing houses nearly com- 
pleted.—[G. H. R., Janesville, Wis. 


an Seed Corn 

Arrangements have now been com- 
pleted for the shipping of seed corn to 
Albanian farmers, The statement 
about this urgent need in recent num- 
bers has brought response from farm- 
ers everywhere, and packages are still 
being received. It will be too late 
to receive other packages from 
now on, so our readers are asked to 
send no corn. 

Among those who have sent corn, in 
addition fo the list previously. men- 
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Royer. 
Royer of State College, Pa. 
Myer of Otego, N Y. 
Miet of Mt Vernon, O. 
H. Durham of a NY, 
gier of Dundee, N Y 
ehil of Potsgrove, Pa. 
—— of Berwick, Pa. 
y. Woodruff of Lackawanna, N Y, 
J. ¥: ’ Ellis of Bullville, N Y. 

W. D. Kerr of Marlin Creek, Pa. 
of Ring- 
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George “Shaw of Lewiston, Pa. 

Cc. F, Leonhardt of Elwood City, Pa. 
F. L. Torrance of Upper Gate, N Y. 
Frank Van Dunburgh of Mayfield, 


N Y. 
~ Peter Henderson & Co of New York 
city. 

Cash $1 each from Virginia D, Ben- 
rett and Janie B. Throckmarton of 
Hundred, W Va. 

In several instances tags containing 
the names of shippers were lost in 
transit and acknowledgement of these 
names is not possible. We regret this, 
because we would like to have listed 
the name-of every man who has sent 
corn for this worthy cause. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the surplus last week 
was augmented by the reduction in the 
demand occasioned by the Jewish holi- 
days. A score of Jewish dealers recent- 
ly have discovered that there is a little 
backbone mixed with Dr Goldwater's 
announced intention to enforce the 
regulation about pasteurization. They 
were summoned to court and called 
upon to pay fines, One was also sen- 
tenced te a short term of imprison- 
ment. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the weex ending Apr 11 





were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
TSO cccncscccscecccseseccten 2,273 
Susquehanna ........... S007 145 
West Shore .............18,002 1,116 
Lackawanna ....... cee e800 1,610 
N Y C (long haul) . -82,042 2,053 
N Y C lines (short haul) .11,750 90 
rr oe 37,569 2,659 
Lehigh valley ...........35,985 1,288 
Homer Ramsdell line .... 2,050 45 
TUGW REO oe ccceteccescs Te 175 
Pennsylvania .......+.0.+ 5,509 99 
Other sources ........... 1,670 21 
PR GE can~ <seanKkd Bee 316,153 11,5 574 
At-Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 


80c, oats 46c, rye 68c, bran 30 p ton, 
beets 1 p bu, carrots 55c, onions 1.50, 
parsnips 75c, turnips fic, apples 1@ 
1.50, medium beans 1.90, marrow 2.75, 
red kidney 2.50, timothy hay 18 p ton, 
oats and ae straw 10@12, timothy 
seed 3.50 p bu, clover 11, eggs 21c p 
doz, fowls and chickens 18@20c p Ib. 

OHTO—At Columbus, wheat 94 \%c 
p bu, corn 67%4c, oats 40%c, rye Tc, 
bran $29 p ton, middlings 31, timothy 
hay 15, clover 14, steers 8c p lb, veal 
calves 8@10c, hogs 9\%4c, sheep 4@6c, 
miich cows 40@70 ea, eggs 19c p doz, 
white onion sets 3 p bu, yellow 3.75, 
fowls 16c p Ib, ducks 15c, geese 14c, 
potatoes 85c p bu, cabbage 2 p 100 
Ibs, turnips 75c p bu, pea beans 2.30, 
apples 5.50. 

At Cleveland, hogs % p Ib, lambs 
T7T@S8S\%c, sheep 4@6%c, calves 74 
11%, steers T@8\e, heifers 64% @7%c, 
fat cows 6%4c, eges 20c p doz, fowls 
20c p Ib, apples $5.50 p bbl, potatoes 
65 @80c p bu, turnips S5c, onions 2.50 
@3.25 p 100 Ibs, carrots 50c p bu, 
parsnips 50c, beets 1, wheat 99%c, No 
3 yellow corn 73c, No 3 white oats 42c, 
middlings 27.50 p ton, timothy hay 


16.50 

At Cincinnati, steers T@8&\%c p Ib, 
stocks and feeders S@T7c,_ veal 
calves 8@10c, hogs 9c, lambs 8@12c, 


sheep 34 @5\ic. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 21%c p doz, fowls 20c p Ib, roost- 
ers 13c, ducks 19%c, apples $4@6 p bbl, 
potatoes 75@90c p bu, sweet 1@1.50 
p bbl, onions 2.50@3 p 100-lb bag, 
timothy hay 18.50 p ton, clover mixed 
17, rye straw 17, 








POULTRY BREEDERS - 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 





ENGLISH STR 


Worild’s Greatest 










World's Champion Layers 


Experts state this to be the most profitable poultry fa 
Americatoday. First Prize and Cap Winners 1913 Mo. 
pees | and Phils. N. A. contest. Hatching eggs and 
c 

S.C, White Leghorns . White Wyandotte: 
Buff Orpingtons S.C. RA. Reds — 

FREE CATALOG gives valuable information 
that will increase your egg yield 





PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY FARM = 
Office Pear! Street noaster, Fa. -t 


Rhode Island Red 


Hatching eggs from famous Vibert flock of beautiful 
deep, soft, glowing cherry to mahogany red to the 
skin Rose and Single Combs, hatched and raised t 
hens only, on free clover range, kept in open-fromt 
colony houses, wide open al) winter. Large, hardy, 
active, thoroughbred, trapnested yearling hens 
heaviest laying records, scientifically line-bred ace 
ing to Government methods, for heaviest winter exe 
Production, bred away from broodiness, and mated 
to magnificent large glowing red males, line-bred out 
of record layers. Heaviest laying Reds in Amer 
with laying rates from 211 to 267 eggs. Highly fer- 
tile, clean full size and weight, normal, unblemished 
eges. gathered hourly, shipped daily, delivered ly 
and safely. $5, $10 and $15 per setting from special 
Deus; $15 per 100 from trappested hens mua 5 > 
cockerels out of heuws with better than 200- 











rates. White Diarrhoea unknown. Also ~—- old ioe 
of splendid vitality from best 
breeding cockerels from trapnested hens for sale. Us- 


limited references, courteous, honorable dealings. Mat- 
ing booklet upon request 
VIBERT RED FARM 


Box 20, WESTON, N. J, 


5,000 Baby Chicks 10 Cents Each 


C. White Leghorn stock from breeders of a mink 
Ideal hatching come 





mum of 175 eggs per year each 


ditions insure healthy chicks. Hatching ees $00 ; 
thousand. Great bargains. All utility stock. Must 
quick. PEERLESS FARMS. NORTHPORT, L. L, N.¥ 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY 
CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH 


Safe arrival guaranteed. No order too large. Hatcli- 








ing eggs by the setting or thousand, fertility guar- 
anteed. Write for catalogue 
RICHLAND FARMS, Box 1l4, FREDERICK, MD. 
“Barron”’ cockerels head 
Eggs and Chicks , our flocks of White Leg- 
horus, Buff Leghorns, Buff and Black Orpingtons 
(Cheviot Black Empress strain). Monster Pekin ducks, 
drakes, eleven lbs, ducks nine. No larger in America 
Giant Toulouse geese, the all profit bird. I have a 
booklet for you and it wilt gave yon, dollars 
Cc. VAN ALSTIN}I DEMSTER, N. ¥ 
r 
Ss. C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 
From heavy producers of large white eggs, mated te 
Young's cockerels, $10 per 100. Also strong, “Ensy 
to-Raise’’ chaps from choice “‘Bred-to-lay” R. IF 
REDS, $12 per 100 R. Duck eggs, pure fawn 
and white prolitic layers, $1 per 13. 
WM W KETCH - COHOCTON, N. ¥. 





Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


and hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 
incubator now running. Safe deliveries guaranteed 


Standard prices 
CHAS. BAKER, Prop Mohegan Lake, N. ¥ 


1 hour from Grand Central Station 


Im From Telor's Pour, ers 
~s and klings 
~ hatched daily 17 varieties,” 


. Agborns, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Keds, Runners, “Peking! 
and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early. 
Eighth season Catalog and pte > 2 





1000 omperter chicks 








free. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newa 
Brown Leghorns sia: Gems 


Pxhibition and utility, the farmer’e kind; large birds, 
good winter layers. reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular 
w WARD W. DASEY, ° FRANKFORD, DEL. 


RHODE RED SINGLE 


ISLAND COMB 
healthy, fine color 


Excellent layers, Try 15 cges $1 
100 $6. Circular free. Write. W. BUCK, Naples N.Y 








4 ° Pure-bred chickens, duc 
60 Varieties eese, turkeys, guineas 
Beig.Hares.Choice stock for sale at reasonabie prices. 
Eggs for hatching. 60 page illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue free. H.A. Souder, Box G, Selleravil 


Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghoras 
263-egg’ strain; baby chicks 8c each. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner ducks, 203-egg strain, eggs and duck- 
Circular free. Grant Moyer, Ft. Plain, N. Wy 





lings. 





EGGS 15 $i, 40 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leg 
Black Minorcas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 ¥ 
ties.» Houdans, White Orpingtons. 18 $1.50, 30 4 
Catalogue. 3ist year. 8S. K. MOHR, Coopersbtrg, 





PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 


Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, re Brah- 
mas, Minorcas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Houd ’ Polish. 
Egas for hatching a specialty, 15 si. 40 #2. mtho $4 up. 
Catalog free. H. MOHR, Route No. 3, Quakertown, Pa. 








Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, W 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. Un- Single Comb hite horns 
limited range. Hot water mammoth incubators used. | totching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
Satisfaction guaranteed. per 100, May $10 per 100 Delivery omnes 
VANCREST POULTRY FARM Salt Point, N. Y. ano. FROST avanna, Cayuga Co., New ¥ 
, IGEONS for Profit. | will show you where I have 
Hampton’s Black Leghorns trade anet profit of + annually on raising 
Ten minutes’ cafe a day. lor sale, & he 





Healthiest, hardiest, handsomest and the world’s best 
egg producers. A trial will convince you of their | 
merits, Day-old chicks and eggs from 500 selected | 
breeders. Send for circulars. 
HAMPTON, BOX A. PITTSTOWN. N. J 





THE FARMER’'S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers 
White “Orpington exes “nad baby chicks — right, 
Prices . reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL guaranteed 
Catalog free. W. R. Stevens, Route 15. Lyons, N. Y. 


SILVER CAMPINES, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 
Prize stock. Extraordinary layers Fees, Chicks 
ALGONQUIN . 1, Amesbury, 





| CHICKEN EGGS. « Handso 


French Carneaux, show and utility pairs, 

and prices A, D. R. BROWN, Whitestone N, ¥. 

WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS 

me catalog 2 cent H — naed 
ta! 


showing pure wild gobbler from the moun 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, Becuevitee, Pa 


Mammoth Pekin | Duck ick Eggs 


$8 pee no stock; Rose Comb 








eer Barred Wy co A. a) per 15; ee oh 
pyandottes his ; all reared on separate farms. 
Brook View Aha R. F. D. No. 3, Putaskl, H.¥e 





FARMS. Rk. F. Mass. 
THOROUGHBRED S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


EGGS * from Pure. White Indian Runners $2 
White Rocks $1 for 15 or $5 per 
Fishel pe oly from healthy farm grown, 





ag ee 2 0, _or Te per 15. Also Rouen Duc’! 
BOLT <INCINNATUS, N. 


Both 
range birds. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Cc. * CASSEL, R. 1, HUMMELSTOWN, 
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* are offering from their flock of 
DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


& few extra good two and three-year-old rams 

number of yearlings, and can supply 
show fi fe are now ready to book 
of these sires, for spring de- 


livery. Ca , small flocks of ewes at 
ages. 
particulars, address 


reagonabie. For further 
is C. T. BRETTELL, Me. 
[NIAGARA 
- STOCK FARM 


. 10 choice yoy tte ewes in 
For Sale lamb to the best rams, 


25 Also 10 f i 
Emp to : noe wants rams, price Shope and i $30 each. 


J. C, DUNCAN, Mgr., ‘LEWISTON, N. Y. 


Moy 
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We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founds- 
tion stock, also fittecd flocks for State Yairs—it pays 
‘to buy the best. Send for catalogue, 


' Glenry L. Wardwell, a 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
Hous S & IMPORTERS 


Jacks and Mules 
— mules and get rich. 


= ae — under one 
Hb bana tne large Jacks, a 


a 
. LER'SJA ack bam 
Mg cs rer Ohio 
Branch barns: Clintow, Ind. 


Four Stallions For Sale 


coming four, one gray Percheron 











ng Boy one Belgian g three, one bay 
Pond All. properly recorded, sound 
clean and to be breeders. If your 


borhded needs a good stallion oat a reasonable 
write me for description and prices. 
ALVIN 0. TRACY, - MARIETTA, OHIO 


For Sale, Percheron Stallion 


Young, good color, weighs 1750 Ibs., gets 
stock. Right every way. A bargain. 

rite wt once if you want him 
E. C. BRILL, 8S ARTSVILLE, N. J. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 





seven to twelve months ri age. Thes 
pigs were sired by Superbas 136000 ama 
Rivals Emblem 167700, the great sires at 
Gregory Farm, the home of Masterpiece. 
Here is a splendid chance to improve 
your herd with a fine typy and highly bred 
boar. Write for prices and descriptions. 
‘TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale. We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEE, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer one two-year-old sow and ge¥eral “choice gilts 
bred for spritig farrow. Also two young mer ready 
J. KERR COLLIN 














for service. T. N. ¥. 
Lakeview Farm Berkshires ae oppor 
to have your Order Booked >for a fancy from 


spring litters. Sold under a guarantee to please you, 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, Mas 


pd Booking orders for May pigs out of 
Berkshires fons of ‘Masterpiece. Baron Duke 
50th and Lee breeding. By an outstanding Premicr 
Longfellow and Handsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


HUNTINGTON VALLEY 

BERK SHIRES SWINE 
Harpending stock direct. Price reasonable. Stock for 
sale. ORD. J. DOHL, - HARVEYVILLE, PA. 











I now have the 

Congo Farm Durocs jést"biccd of 

the breed in my herd. ne ee on the big t gromthy 
kind. Pigs not akin, and immuned by t 

Veterinarian. Regick W. Dunlap, Box 5, Kingston,O 

for service, all ages. 


Ready 
Duroc Boars Sept. and Oct. pigs, either sex; 
the big, easy feeders. Sired by Golden Model and Cois. 
Pilot Wonder 2d. St 
Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what ng get that counts. 

J. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





ock all registered and immuned. 
Box E, Pleasantville, O. 








WILLIAM BAHE & SON 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 





OATTLE BREEDERS 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5.thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse; N. Y. 
















PERCHERON STALLION « OLD 


good bone, n P 4 
pgp Cv eigen Ba ibs iis oh hen  ercheron 
fede GiLLesrts Re Flushing, Ohio 





3000 Percheron Stallion #233 


ae Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Chas. Baker, 
e Prop. 1 hour from Grand*Central Sta. New York City. 


BARGAINS IN BULL CALVES 
Born in Sept., Oct. and Noy. Sired by such sires as 
Judge Hengéryeld De Kol, King Pontiac Netherland, 
Prince De Kol Pontiac Korndy ke. Dams are 2-yr-old heifers 
with os 4< —- . records. We need the room and here is your 
chanee 1 yd fature herd sire at your own price and 

row hime a suit yourself. Write for pedigree and prices. 
;AVSTANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 
7 al 





— 
Offers bull calves rich in the 
Flood Farm, Lowell, Mass. ji04 of Sophie 19th of Hood 






























SWINE BREEDERS 





apes 


tee tS. sarce 
AMPSHIRE GILTS 


_ September farrow, BELTED paseries. Regis- 
|, first-class stock. Choice apring pigs. _ Also 
. Dateh, Ca’ including a fine Year- 




























of 
iss aur TARMS, P* mt Lue, NEW YORE 
REGISTERED 0. I. C. PIGS 


oe tues ee — and trios not akin. 
Bo Bo nose, lop ears, good bone 

on guaranteod. 
7 DUNDEE, N. Y. 


tg es T Cc. PIGS 
be toetng tars for Hind’ that. ples, Quality A-No. 1 
WH CINCINNATUS, N.Y. 


stered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


# strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
Eg orders for arms delivery. 
ROGERS 












- WAYVILLBE, «NW. ¥. 





NOW BOOKING ORDERS 


Improved Chester White pigs, no 
men ee winning stock at $10 each, $18 
ir, or $25" <tite. d. My 


hogs are fine. 
oaths deal. 
ie VAN AT IN, Feura Bush, Albany Co., N. ¥ 


LEFOOT HOGS 


‘breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
JEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


[ELDON FARM 


Duroc of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
5. Best of on C.E.Barnes,Oxtord, N.Y. 


DAIRY FARM 


























saat 


ane ae a = 





ion Long Distance Dairy Cow of the World. a 
om ‘Auihentionte Tests gave 64,253 lbs. 2 oz. milk, 8 Ibe. 


bs. 5 oz. . 
AEM LOWELL, MASS._ Berkshires of large size. 
caaiity and finish, Fancy Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H F bull born June 8, 1913. Sire, 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. 

avérage 32.57 butter in 7 on 
Paul Beets De Kol, 22 Ibs. days; he is a brother 
to a 32-lb. cow. Price $150 


A. W. BROWN & SONS - West Winnteld, N. Y. 


$100 HOLSTEIN BULL—$100 


Born March 30th, 1913.. @ired by a son of Tidy 
Abbekerk Prince No. 3770; dam 16.32 Ib. 2-year-old 
cow sired by. a son of a 30 Ib. cow. He is a little 
more black than white, well grown, tuberculin tested 
and ready for service. Fred A. Blewer, Owego, N. Y. 





Aaggie 
Dam -and sire’s dam 
Dam a daughter of 








HINCHEY HOMESTEAD offers for sale Holstein bull 
calf, born April 19, 1913. This bull’s first 29 dams 
average over 20 a  .. is mostly. white and a fine 
individual, well re, Heng. Butter Boy De 
Kol 44543. Dam a . 16. 8.09 Jr. 2- -year-old, granddaughter 
of Sir Clyde. Price $175_f.0.b Rochester, N. Y. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Roehester, N. Y. 


Boer Holstein Bulls 


Pure-bred- Holsteins of superior breeding. Breeding 
and prices on application. A. L. Kessler, Brandt, Pa. 


2—BULL CALVES—2 


Dams are full sisters. 17.35 pounds and 20.16. Grand 
individuals. Price $125 and $150 each. 
JACOB BRILL, - POUGHQUAG, N. Y. 


WwW 
Prize Holstein J's* Hymort® Rocks. 
R. I, Reds, Cockerels, Baty Chicks, and Eggés. 
W. M. Benninger, Benningers, Pa. 


BULL CALF 


Sire ig son of King of Pontiacs, whose dam is grand- 
daughter De Kol’s -. “tras 3d. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


FRANK, C. BERNIN 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


one year old. By grandson of DeKol 24 Butter Boy 
3d, out of A. BR. O. dam. Price $150. 
J. BR. ALLEN ORWELL, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 
Bull. Calves Exsiuun Wasv Mewsen: Ps. Pa. 


BULL Calves 























Two HOLSTEIN 


TRIBSIAN | 
Korndyke breeding, and three months old. 
Price $45 each. Send for Photos and particulars. Idea} 
Dairy Farm, Bros., Canton, St. Lawr. Co., N.Y. 





-| Chesterbrook Guernseys 


Young stock of both sexes, from advanced regisiry 
dams for sale. Write for circulars, giving particulars. 


R. A. COLGAN, Mgr., ». BERWYN, PA. 


Berkshires % for sale ah 

















Le Stocn Fieco Repaesenvarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINGS 




















“Persdhal View of Beef Making 

W. I, WOOD, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 

At this time many breeders and 
feeders raise the question as to where 
we are to get cattle to graze and feed. 
For years I have heard that we can- 
not afford to raise them on high-priced 
land, but now we know we can,-are 
compelled to, as our only source of 
certain supply. 

For over 50 years cattle, horses, hogs 
and sheep have been our chief reve- 
nue producers because we believe the 
best way to make the farm pay is to 
consume all roughage of the farm 
through the live stock route. This in- 
cludes all grain that can be used to 
advantage. The balance is sold. By 
this method we keep the farm’up to 
the highest producing capacity pos- 
sible, in grasses and grain, with the 
minimum amount of expense and 
labor. ° 

The farmer who handles his farm 
along these lines need have no fear of 
what is ahead, with the supply of beef 
cattle constantly decreasing and the 
population annually increasing over 
,000,000 a year. He who breeds his 
cattle on hiS own land feeds them his 
own production produced at the lowest 
cost possible without the interference 
of the much-talked-of middleman, en- 
riches his land to its highest produc- 
tive capacity and makes a sure profit. 

In raising beef, it is essential to start 
right, and to do so a person would 
naturally want to breed the right kind 
of cattle. In this case it would be, 
select the breed of cattle of your 
choice, any of the best beef breeds are 
good. To breed a good calf one needs 
as good a cow ang a bull as circum- 
stances and conditions will warrant. In 
my case it is the Shorthorn bull, reg- 
istered always, as he gives more 
growth, substance and keeps up the 
size better than any other breed. While 
he may eat a little more he will always 
put more weight over the scales. in 
selecting I am careful to have him of 
medium size, smooth, blocky, deep and 
thick, of the early maturing kind, He 
will mate well with the average cow. 

After breeding, the cow should be 
well kept on grass and all rough feeds 
of the farm, on as little grain as con- 
sistent with the other feeds. When the 
ealf is dropped he will be strong and 
healthy. Let him have the milk as 
he can take it, with grass or other feed 
a little later, when old enough to eat 
solid feed, a little grain, clover or 
mixed hay, alfalfa, corn stover, bran, 
linseed meal or some of the protein 
feeds to balance up the ration, never 
allowing him to lose his calf flesh. 

As he grows older and larger in- 
crease the feed, always keeping him a 
little better the nearer he comes to the 
finishing period. If intended for baby 
beef he should be carried strong all 
the while. Feeds should be changed 
frequently in order to keep his appe- 
tite and digestion in a healthy condi- 
tion. Nothing will do this but variety 
of feeds. He should gain two to three 
pounds a day if kept dry and comfort- 
able in winter and free from ‘flies in 
summer until such time as the mar- 
ket suits, 

As prices are now no beef pays bet- 
ter thaa the 600-pound fat calf at the 
late top price of $9 a 100 pounds. If 
one has good Shorthorn calves and the 
market is not right, he can extend the 
feeding period: a little longer and make 
heavier weights. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 
Bloody Milk—H. J. W., New York, 
has a heifer that is just fresh that is 
giving bloody milk. This-is quite often 
seen in heifers with first ealf, and is 
due to the fact that small blood ves- 
sels in the udder have been unable to 
accommodate themselves to the 
changed condition of things; after a 
time they usually get strong enough to 
do their work. Often in such cases it 
is beneficial to bathe the udder once'a 

day and thoroughly massage it. 


Rheumatism in Pigs—F. R., New 
York, asks for a remedy for rheuma- 
tism in pigs; they ae séven months 
old and are so stiff that they can hard- 
ly walk. Give each an ounce or two of 
epsom salts, and after a day or so be- 
gin .with giving each a teaspoonful of 
salicylate of soda once a day in feed. 
Keep them in a clean, dry pen with 
plenty of room to move apout. 





Enlarged Knee—R. D. G., New York, 
has a cow with an enlarged knee, the 
result probably of bruising by slipping 
and falling on knees while reaching 
for feed. These are very unsatisfactory 
cases to treat even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances; Occasionally a 
veterinary surgeon may have good re- 
sults by opening, but it is not an oper- 
ation that I would advise a farmer to 
attempt. The best that can be done is 


to prevent further bruising, and paint 
the swollen part once a day with ting. 
ture of-iodine until a good blister re. 
sults; after the scabs fall off repeat ig 
necessary, 





Records of Daughters of Noted Sire 


Bradiey Puller of Utica, N Y, writes: “I wowg 
like to call the attention of your readers, many of whom 
have purchased stock sired by Paladin Burke to the 
remarkable performance of his daughters, both 


fo 
milk and butter. It might be wel! to add that all of the 
records daughters thus far, with two exceptions 
have been made at Farmstead. He has never hag the 


opportunity of some sires, as he has not been use) 
outside of my own herd, and has never been breq 
more than 25 cows in one season. ” 

The following is a list of his 
with their records 

Farmstead Sadie Concordia, senior two-year- 
pounds milk in one day, 19.70 pounds butter 
days. Farmstead Paladin Artis, junior two-year-¢ 
365 pounds milk in seven days, 19.5 pounds butte; in 
seven days, 1529 pounds milk in 30 days, 76.2 indg 
butter in 30 days. Paladin Burke Lass, senior ty 
year-old, 67 pounds milk in one day, 18.7 
butter seven days. Paladin Farmstead Veeman, jun 
two-year-old, 56 pounds milk in one day, 18.66 
pounds butter in seven days. Paladin Neti. 4 
Ruby, senior two-year-old, 396 pounds milk i TER 
days, 18.22 pounds butter seven days. Pal 
Pietertje,. junior two-year-old, 354 pounds , 
days, 18 pounds butter seven days. Paladi 
btead Beauty senior two-year-old, 339 po 
seven days, 18 pounds butter seven day 
Ar Beauty, nine days less than two years « 8 
pounds milk seven days, 17 pounds butter sex 
Paladin Lass, three days less than two 
361 pounds milk seven days, 16 pounds ~ 1 
days. Farmstead Beauty De Kol 2d, i two- 
two-year-old, 333 pounds milk seven days, ‘lS 8 
utter seven days. Farmstead Paladin < le 
senior two-year-old, 393 pounds milk seven days, | 
pounds butter seven days. Paladin Raphaella sSaidie 
junior two-year-old, 356 pounds milk seven days, 1% 
pounds butter seven days. Paladin Canary 
two-year-old, 33 pounds milk seven days, 15 ; 
butter seven days. Paladin Farmstead Id i 
wo-year-old, 378 pounds milk seven days, 15 pounds 


tested daughters 



















flutter seven days. Paladin Raphaella Fan 
junior two-year-old, 317.5 pounds milk sev 
14.8 pounds butter seven days. Paladin k 
Farmstead, junior two-year-old, 317.5 pounds 
geven days, 14.8 pounds butter seven days. | 
Bright De Kol, senior two-year-old, 


seven days, 14 pounds butter seven days. 
Teksira Pietertje, one year 11 months old, 
milk seven~ days, 13.5 pounds butter seven 
Farmstead Veeman Boon, two years old, 289 
milk seven days, 13.2 pounds butter sev 
Paladin Raphaelia Corfcordia, senior two-ye 
352 pounds milk seven days, 12.4 pounds buti 
days. Paladin Kol Beauty, junior two-ve ] 
304 pounds milk seven days, 12 pounds butter seven 
days. Paladin Farmstead Beauty, one year 10 1 8 
old, 258 pounds milk seven days, 11.8 pounds butter 
seven ‘days. Paladin Terzool, junior two-year-old, 
>. pounds milk one day, 11.8 pounds butter seven 
ays. 

We retested Farmstead Paladin Artis thissyear at 
four years old; she made the following record: Best 
day 77.8 pounds milk; 27.9 pounds butter i ve 
days; 2214° pounds milk 30 days; 119 pounds butter 
30 days. 







k 
jin 

305 pounds milk 
H 

8 








We. have also retested Paladin Artis Beau ig 
year as a junior three-year-old, and she has made 
67 pounds of milk in a day and 20.5 pounds butler 
in seven days. We retested Paladin Artis Beauty as 


a junior three-year-old, and she made 67 pounds of 


milk in one day and 20.5 pounds of butter in seven 
days. Beauty De Kol Artis was retested also. For 
her first seven days, at a few days past three years 
old, she made 65 pounds milk in one day and nearly 
22 pounds butter in seven days. 

The important thing to remember in considering 
this sire, is that he has produced no daug ters but 


what have made credible records, and tha 1 each 
instance they have largely exceeded their dan 8 at the 
same age. “I am a firm believer that this is the kind 
of sire that could be used extensively in building up 
the right kind of dairy type. 


° . 
Coming Holstein Sale 
Harry B. Davis of Chester, N Y, who has } 
been known as one of the most progressive of the 
laiger breeders of Holstein cattle, and also one of 
the most successful, writes that he has been making 
some very fair records at his place recently. Among 
those.to finish was Pearl Pietje, a senior two-year-old 


who has completed a record of 22 pounds of butter 
Mr Davis writes that he expects to have several con- 


signments of cattle in the New York state breeders’ 
consignment sale to be held at Syracuse, N’ Y y 

Prof W. H. Caldwell of the American Gué 
Cattle club of Peterboro, N HH, writes. “ 
days when so much interest is shown in ce 
register work among the dairy breeds it takes a record 
of special merit to attract atténtion. The large records 
are mainly the work of mature cows. For severa! years 
the leadership of Class BE, three-year-olds, has beeu 
uncontested. With over 1000. cows under test it can 
only be a matter of time when positions are shifted 
and past champions are displaced and new names 
appear at the head. During the week there ha 
entered in the herd register 71 bulls and 
a total of 168. One hundred and fifty-nine transters 
were also recorded.’ 












Guernsey Breaks Butter Record 
By producing 1059 pounds of butter fat in 2 year, 
a new world’s record has been established by_4 
Guernsey cow at the C assat farm at Berwin, Pa. 
This cow has produced 19,640 pounds of milk dur 
ing the year. This cow now leads in the dairy world 





Cattle Club Meetings 
The next annual meéting of the Holstein 
tion will be held at Chicago. - This is the firs 
the. history’ of the organization that its s« has 
been. heki in the west. Following the annual 
the western breeders will hold a consignme 
some of the best Holsteins ever seen in an_ auction 
ring. F ow annual meeting of the Guernsey breeders 
club of America will be held at the Hotel Imperia 






The American Jersey fatto club will hold its mee 
ing in New York May 





Coming Events 


National educational assn, Houston, Tex, Ap! 
National drainage congress, Savannah, Ga, AD! 
American highway assn, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 
Assn of agen agri col and exp sta, Wash- 





11-13 





‘ton, 

National cneivanes charities and corrections 

Memphis, Tenn, 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, 
American agsn nurserymen, 39th annual meet- | o» 

ing, Cleveland, 0, Je 24-2 
National cpaference | on marketing and farm 

i 


May 8-15 
© 19-2 


credits, Chicago, Apr 14-18 
National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, 0 re] 
Interstate fait, Spokane, Wash, 8-12 

Sectional Farm Meetings 
LIgeoming Co fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport. 


Pa, May 30 
Del state bd of agri, Dover, May 
Del state bd of agri, Dover, June 
sre for leadership im country life, Bhact, nan 8 
er achool 4 
Morgantown, W 7 23-4 
York eounty (Pa) ‘iis, 0 +8 
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Her i 
_ milk and 95.76 ibs. butter 30 days. 
3 HEIFER CALF—Sire, Paladin Burke with 


lass of. Oneida 2d, . R. O. 406.6 a milk and 
‘20.37 Ibs, butter in 7 days with over 10,000 its. of 

milk in a year. A beautiful calf, price $150. 
3. HEDFER CAL#—Sire, Homestead Admiral Jaue., 
Gelsche Hamilton, above referred to. 
Sol, three-year-old 


record, 492 Ibs. milk and 25.29 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
Dam of calf, Paladin Farmstead Veeman, now in 
test with prospect of making over 17 Ibs. as junior 


two-year-old. Her sire, Paladin Burke, above referred 
to. and her dam, Farmstead Veeman, A. R. 0. record 
bs. a 22.30 ibs. butter in’ 7 days. This calf 
ice $150 Make your selections and 


BRADLEY FULLER, : - UTICA, N. Y. 








Langwater 


_GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 














De gencsnibes Unity Git real business, 
¥ ow, ? Are 
a man’s job or 9,ae ot 2 yon 


A good Holstein is little short of a - pmea 
ere eens peti. Be ot in milk 
production 


Why aot keep this kind? 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


N- 


HOLSTE! ASSOCIATION 
F.L. Houghton, Sec'y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vi. 














150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 


5 fresh cows, m ye a0 coma bret treane 50 cows due 
to freshen within ®@ days. 50 cows bred to freshen next 
Augnat and Se ber. All young, extra large and in 
excellent coudition. 

We Tuberculia Test 
lleifer calves, one week old, crated and aboard cars, 
Sl0to 36. Y — stock. All ages. 

iso Thoroughbred Cattle 
WADSwouTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW, WN. ¥. 


veqgestive 6 buyers met at Co nfand 
‘Telephone & Cortland 14 F. McGraw, 19K. 


24.87—Junior 3-Y ear-Old—24.87 


A son of this great heifer for sale, ready for service. 
A very fine individual. Sire, Fairview Johanna Giadi 
Korndyke. He by a son of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
His dam, 35.22 7 days, Colantha 4th’s Johanna. One 
of the greatest cows of the breed. Granddam >. gre 
32.01 Ibs. 4 years old, daughter of Hengerveld DeKol. 
Granddam on sire’s side 14.02 2 years old, daughter 
of Pontiac Korndyke. Her dam 22.43 Ibs. 11 years 





MUNNSVILLE, 
4.48—AVERAGE FAT—4.48 


Pioneer Farm 


rvice bulls from dame with 


ofhcial milk and butter records. 
erd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
Camillus, N. Y. 








ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 te 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular 
Vv. D. ROBINSON, 


$125 THE 


EDMESTON, N. Y 


$125 





PRICE 


For bull, Segis Cornucopia Johanna, born August 19, 
191 More white than black, weighed 430 pounds 
ai 7 months. His sire, Arcady Hengerveld Segis 
Pr ac, twice a prize winner at New York state fair, 
has daughters sure to be tested. His dam, Cold 


Brook Cornucopia Johanna, is daughter of a 19.9 cow, 


sired by -Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Johanna. The 
individual shows his breeding. Papers f. 0. b. cars 
Vv. R. LYNDE, DELEVAN, N.Y 


WILLOW Brook Stock FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 
Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 








From 30<«lb 
sires. Ready 
for service. 


Holstein- 
Friesian 
Bulls STOCK FARM 


DAVID BABUM 

















DAIRYMEN 


*'\t down your feed bill and in- 
i se your cream check by keeping 
G. IRNSEYS 
Write for free literature. 
GUERNSEY CLUB 
Box A A, - Peterbero, N. H. 


wait 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf for sale 
at $150, twelve of his nearest fifteen dams are tested 
and average 26% ibs. butter in seven days; three of 
these records are two-year-old records. His average 
will increase his value. Some heifer calves for sale. 
FP. A. LAWRENCE VERNON, N. Y. 

















‘eal 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 


Offers for sale at reasonable prices Holstein- 
Friesian service bulls and bull calves from A. R. 0 
dams of fine breeding, and sired by Briar Butter 
Boy Korndyke 64786. He combines the blood of 
DeKol 24’s Butter Boy 3d, Hengerveld DeKo!} and 
Pontiac Korndyke; three of the great sires of the 
breed. Sires of 306 A. R. O. daughters. Send for 
pedigree and photo. F. W. Scott, Granville. N.Y 


~3 FOR $250 


D offer two well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f o b 
tars. All good individuals. 


W. H.. MACE, - - Cortland, N, Y. 




















2—BULLS—2 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 











Year old, ready for service. Nicely 

marked. Price Might for quick sale. 

EZRA HOLBERT, Lake, N. Y. 
—) 


ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 





























HILLSCROFT FARMS 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld”DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 
TOWANDA, PA. 





GEO. R. HILL, 











etna 


Crestmont Farms 


Bull calf beautifully marked, three-fourths white 
and straight as a line, born Dec. 5. Sire is grand- 


son of Segis and Blanche Lyons De Kol 
{33.31 tbs.) Dam is 17-Ib. daughter of Vale 
Hamilton, whose dam and sire’s dam average 


26.45 Ibs. butter in seven days 
our station. H. C. GATES, 


Price $75 f. 0 b. 
CANTON, PA 


20 Head must be sold 


wy April 1, 1914, consisting of fresh cows. close 

ingers and -year-old heifers, mostly high-grade 
ms. Come and see them. Don't wait to write, 
Prices $50 to $75 














2 FROST, Meansville, N. Y. 


“MAPLE ROW. STOCK FARM 
ee AYRSHIRES 
ng cows, heifer 








OVERTON HERD 


Holstein bull calves sired by Sir Segis Korndyke 
Walker whose A. R. 0. dams have above 20 pounds 
One bull, same sire, whose dam has 24.62, milk 
test 4.45. Everything tuberculin tested 


Fr. C. & K. A. OVERTON, ADAMS, N. ¥. 


Lakeside Herd 


guassce BUIAS of the King of the Pontiacs, Moacl 
Family, Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Butter Kings 
breeding. es ano as can bo osen im any gatle fa 
America. Write for particulars, stating as nearly as 
possible what you prefer. 

BE A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse. N. Y. 


J ersey Bull CALF 


Torono Pogis of Hood Farm Wo. 
ety Mh, ‘iene Juno No. 280814. This cow gave 
60 ibs. of milk in one day testing, 5.8% Mutter fat 
on grass. Bull and heifer calves for éale, 
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ubatietionvant STOCK FARM: 
RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Koradyke 
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King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


The greatest young sire of the 
King of the Pontiacs has as 
offer some very richly 
and heifers in calf to him 
give full description 
for a list of young bulls. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON - ° 


breed No other sire by 
great a year record dam. We 
heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
Our folders just off the press 
and prices. SEND FOR ONE, alse 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


bred, 
























official records. 


dyke to head your herd. 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, trom cows with large 

Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 7 days and 156,92 lbs. in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac dyke bull on hand, and this is the last. 
If you want a great producing beer * ke bull 














secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 
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HOLSTEINS—-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 
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STAR FARM 
Holsteins 


$7250 For Ten Registered Holstein Heifers _ 
That is just what Star Farms received for ten 

Mercedes and Cornucopia heifers on March 

23, 


NTE 


914. 
Purchaser, Charles H. Baker of Mohegan 
Lake, N. Y. 
Is this the kind you want to rais 
125 head to select from, bred in above lines 


Registered service bulls. cows. heifers, calves 
Mercedes, Cornucopia, Pontiac. 

New circular free upon request 

One carload 60-lb. grade Holstein cows. 


STAR FARMS, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 








EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 55 
lbs. per day 35 cows due to calve this 
month and next. 35 cows served to calve 
this, fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. Large 
producers, good size and well marfed. 
Visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTEINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows, 
Stay and see them milked 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service pulte 
always on hand Bell phone No. 141 


John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y. 
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YEARLING SON OF 


K. P. DE KOL BURKE 


whose sire is King of the Poutiacs—98 A. R. O 
eee. including the world’s champion cow 

P. Pontiac Lass, 44 lbs. of butter 7 days, and 
Be dam has 28.47 Ibs. butter 7 days. This 
inll calf combines the above blood with the noted 
Sires: Sir Korndyke Manor De Kol, 48 daughters; 
De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d, 114 daughters. Dams: 
Ruby De Kol Burke 2d, 28.47, Pontiac Lunde De 
Kol, 28.41, granddaughte: of De Kol Burke, who 
has five (5) daughters over 30 Ibs. each. This 
bull is royally bred. His disposition is right. He 
is marked right, built right, priced right, IS right 
First check for $150 gets him (not. half his value) ; 
crated and all papers. 


F. C. BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, N. ¥ 














200 Holsteins 


Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortland and look our stock ove! 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 





bred in producing lines 
sired by Pr Harts- 
horn’s famous sire, King 
Colantha (Clothilde No 


60403 Dam, the great 


producing cow, Anna Senora Paul 2d No. 80157 (26.76 


Ibs. in 7 days), who is the dam of Anna Walker 
Gelsche No. 123192, 31.85 lbs. in 7 days, also the 
dam of Antoinette Pieter tie Paul No. 171258, 20.95 


as a two-year-old. This bull cannot help but trans- 
mit his high producing qualities. 


FERTILAND FARMS 
Tanner & Tooke Hamilton, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 





A few choicely bred, nicely marked bull 
calves, 1 month old, $30 if taken soon. 
10 nice heifers, 18 months old, well 
marked, good size, not bred. A few 


choice eows and heifers aiways for sale. 
J. A. LEACH. - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Allamuchy Farms 


We are offering registered Holstein bull calves from 





A. BR. O. st at $50 each while they last. Tite 
for descripti age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 
orndyke Abbekerk out of 


ree-qua ing 
re chance to get the same blood at less money. 


ALLAMUCHY - NEW JERSEY 


Holstein Bull 








One year old. ty dson of Hi tead Girl De Kol 
——— Lad, out i - —.— 9 of Lord Nether- 
land Kol. Send a a and photo. 

rG& SELON BF. D.7 TROY, N.Y 





Guernsey Bull Calves 





sired by the above named bull. Address 





WITTTAM BERRY, Valley View Farm, De Lancey, N.Y, 


From imported stock only. Best-of breeding. Prices low 
BIMVIEW FARMS, 233 Connell Bidg., Scranton, Pa 


IF. J 


HIGH GRADE | 





Grade Holsteins 


For Sale 


100 Head 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Also 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 
for service. 


HOWARD, Bouckville, N, Y. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 





bring the money in the auction ring. At the recent 
Breecers’ Consignment Sale at Syracuse our consiga- 
ment of thirty head brought $30,000 

You need good seed to get good crops—we have 
stock of all ages on hand, including some splendid 
young bulls 
STEVENS RROTHERS CO LIVERPOOL, WN. Y. 








neering 


25 Fine Holstein: 


Heifers 2 and3 years old 
= 50 Holstein Cows that will freshen : 
= soon. A few good Stock Bulls. 

Eg. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Country Life Farm 


offers for sale a pure-ined Holstein bull, born July 
26, 1913. who is about ready for service. He is 
nicely marked and well grown. Sired by Artis De 
Kol Walker 2d, whose dam and sire’s dam average 
547 Ibs. milk and 31.71 ibs. butter in 7 days Ais 
dam has a junior 2-ye ar-old record of 12701 ths. tut- 
ter in 7 days. Virst check for $75 gets him with ali 


Papers f. 0. b. cars here. 
H. H. WHEELER, N. ¥. 


A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld Velie 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
the firat to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
day in official test—Aaggie Grace 2d's Pietertie. His 

sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine individuat, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $100 

Cc. L. BANKS NEW BERIAN, N.¥ 


FOR SALE—2 grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, fine 
individuals, from A. R. ©. dams. Also 3 grand 

daughters of Woodcrest Nig De Kol in the Apri 
14 and 15 sale, fine individuals, bred to the son of 
Pontiac Korndyke. J. H. WISE, - Fulton, WN. ¥. 


HOLSTEINS. CALVES AND YEARLINGS 
% Holstein heifer calves $15 each, and express paid 
in lote of 5. Bulls same price. 50 high-Srade year- 
lings $55 each. 2 registered yearling Pe each. 
Regi ren” = and young etock. and 75 h 

cows. REAGAN BIOS wus hr 


WEST WINFIELD, 














HARRY MASON KNOX + 
we heif 1 Send - 
Wanted Smigtien ond, petse owt are 
for sale. Could handle a few yearlings alse, 
DEPT. © 


preter- 
ably not bred. - CANTON, &. ¥. 
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MARIE WALTHAM 


, April got to crying 
. On a warm spring day. 
She had long been trying 
To be bright and gay. 
_ Useless seemed her smiling, 
Not a flower had stirred. 
Wasted her beguiling 
April must have erred. 


Crying is so easy 
Onee you know the way; 
April grew quite teasy 
Ere the close of day. 
“What can be the matter?” 
Crocus raised her head; 
“Hlear the raindrops patter 
Atl around my bed.” 


April kept on weeping 
Till Miss Crocus said: 
“Whiat’s the use of lying 
In this cold, wet bed?” 
E’en while she was dressing 
April smiled—you see 
She was but expressing 
‘ Her perversity. 


April Doings 
GLADYS ILYATT SINCLAIR 


Early April is a gooa time to break 
off all the sprouts from your cellar- 
stored chrysanthemums and root them 
in wet sand, They should have all 
ithe sunshine possible and never be let 
wet dry, after they are potted, if you 
want strong young plants. 

Bring the geraniums from the cel- 
lar about the first of the month. If 
they are “long legged’ or thin of 
branches break the tops out. Root 
these cuttings to grow in the garden 
for next winter’s bloom. I water the 





eld geraniums and start them 
growing in the box of gar- 
cen dirt they ewere stored _ in. 


it saves the trouble of potting, and 
they are always ready to bloom as 
soon as they can be planted outdoors, 
Florists rail against old geraniums, but 
I counted forty blossoms on a three- 
year “bush’’ last summer. Did it pay 
its way? 

Bring up the tubs of hydrangeas, 
water and prune to about six inches. 
if they do not need larger tubs, dig old 
manure or bone meal into the soil. 
The ends that are pruned away will 
root readily in. wet sand and make 
beautiful plants in a year. 

If you have no hotbed plant the 
seeds of early asters, late cosmos and 
single dahlias in the house. These last 
are finest when grown from seed each 
one and they are grown very easily. 

lace the winter covering from the 
bulbs and perennials around the ever- 
blooming and hybrid tea roses. They 
must have cool, moist earth if they are 
to bloom in hot weather. 

Take notes now of the hight and 
colors of your early blooming bulbs, 
shrubs and plants. Study their rela- 
tions to each other and decide what 
changes you will make in the fall. 
Then write it down; for shades and 
inches and such delicate matters be- 
come submerged as the tide of sum- 
mer flows, and guesswork at planting 
makes patchwork at blooming. 

Mark either in notebook or ground 
-the exact size and location of each 
‘clump of bulbs you wish to move next 
fall, It saves worry, work and loss— 
and disgust, because the dozen bold 
Scarlet tulips you missed rise and'crow 
wver the pink ones you planted. 

‘Let the bulbs that have bloomed in 
the windows have an occasional drink, 
. enough to keep them from shriv- 
' * eling until the foliage’is all dead. Then 
5 hang them up in labeled sacks until 
' October. Ripen the bulbs of the. Easter 
- lilies that you have enjoyed so much. 
Repot,. using sandy loam and bone 
meal. Plunge in some half-shaded 
place or set in an east window. They 
will bloom again in late June or July. 

While on your early April tramps 
and strolls you will find violets, wild 

-phloxes and wild geranium, anemone 
and Indian turnip just starting into 
life. If carefully lifted before too far 
advanced in growth they may be 
planted in shade or partial shade and 
- will bloom as though at home. If you 
, have no shade available, alyssum can 
grow over the place in summer and 
_ wil! shade the roots fairly well. The 
‘fall is the best time to move these 
nts, of course, but a bed or small 
rder of woodsy darlings can be made 
now if carefully done, and they give 
especial delight to an elderly person or 
an invalid who cannot get to the 
woods. 
_ Break the faded flowers from your 
outdoor bulbs that they may not form 
seed. It is too much to expect that a 
bulb shall divide or increase at root 
LT »p too, and still have strength to 
® the finest bloom. Nature looks 
it for self-preservation first, last and 
mays. Her cry is ‘More! More!” 
ore, if we want size and bril- 
5 Of bloom’ we must _ sacrifice 
‘ity for quality. 
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“here is only one real failure in life 
sible; and that is, not to be true to 
“6 best one knows, 






















Spring Entertaining 
ELIZABETH KENTON 

Right after housecleaning, and be- 
fore hot weather and heavy work 
come, is one of my “convenient sea- 
sons” for entertaining. I suppose 
there are good housekeepers who 
have such perfect order and system 
that they can have guests any time 
without fears, but I’m not one of 
them. I must cut and contrive to fit 
my company into times when work 
is not pressing and when the house 
is in fair order. To be sure, we have 
guests all the year round, expected 
and unexpected, but the _ invited 
guests usually are entertained right 
after housecleaning spring and fall. 
There is such a satisfaction in a clean 
upstairs and downstairs that I cannot 


refrain from asking people at that 
. . . . . 
time. I entertain my missionary so- 
ciety and the sewing circle and 


friends and relatives in quick succes- 
sion before the freshness is gone from 
curtains, counterpanes, dresser scarfs, 
Pillows and all the other things that 
are so hard to keep clean in summer 
and winter. 

If I can I take a week for the 
most important duties and see that 
every nook and cubbyhole are in per- 
fect order. If there are new curtains 
to be hung, pillows to be covered, 
new bedding to be made and new 
household supplies to be put out, all 
these are in place. There is such a 
charm about a perfectly clean guest 
chamber, where the guests can “lay 
off their things,’ that sometimes I al- 
most believe I keep house in that im- 
maculate order the year round. It 
gives me such a comfortable feeling, 
but the feeling does not last long. 

With the house in fine order I can 
give my mind to cooking, and easy 
cooking at that, undisturbed. Chick- 
ens are still in their prime, so roast 
chicken forms the basis of most of 


my company meals. With gravy and 
dressing I almost have a whole meal 


in the oven out of sight and out of 
mind. The vegetables are canned to- 
matoes,. canned corn, baked beans, 


mashed potato, slaw, or any of the 
good things all farmers’ wives know 
how to prepare. The dessert is al- 
most always fruit cake and canned 
fruit or cake and sliced oranges, or 
something very easy to prepare. I 
zet my dessert, vegetables, chickens 
and everything ready the day before 
as far as possible, though I never 
slice oranges the day before, of 
course. Sometimes I vary by using 
a gelatine pudding with the cake, and 
if there is a sudden cold snap late 
in March or early in April we get 
enough ice for ice cream. Everything 
is carefully planned and executed so 
the day will not be sp:nt in cooking. 
For the afternoon affairs, where a 
reguiar meal is not needed, I serve 
sandwiches and cake, cake and cof- 
fee, hot escalloped oysters and bread 
and butter, or some simple combina- 
tion with coffee or cocoa if the day 
is raw. 

In a few weeks every social obliga- 
tion is wiped out and I am ready to 
take up the work of housekeeping 
in earnest, together with the left- 
over sewing and other tasks of spring. 
It is a pleasant and profitabie plan, 
according to my thinking, and a la- 
bor-saving one. Then in the fall the 
entertaining period can come again 
before cold weather sets in, and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the house was in order, the meals 
carefully planned, and _ everything 
worked together to make the enter- 
taining time one of pleasure and 
profit to me and my family, if not to 
my guests. 


More for Our Bachelor Critic 
MRS W. 8S. M. 

The woman who “slumps” in per- 
sonal appearance soon after marriage 
is usually the girl who has been used 
to kimonos and careless morning 
toilets all her life. She certainly has 
not the cares and limited time of the 
busy mother to excuse her neglect. 
I am sure if our bachelor 
could have seen this bride at the 
same hour in her mother’s home he 




















A Sure Sign of Spnng 


friend” 


would have seen much the same 
‘ture. : 

Kimonos should be relegateg 
their rightful place in the sick rovi 
and private chamber and kept ther _ 
Quite recently I saw in a small city 
about nine o'clock in the mornins 
&@ woman going down the main streg; 
dressed in a kimono, apparent], be 
upon getting the morning's miik. 1, 
this day_of neat and inexye, a 
house dresses, so simple to x ; 
it seems as if there were small ex. 
cuse for any woman appearin: I 
a soiled and dirty kimono. os 

Every mother should insist 
her daughters, and sons, too, fo: that 
matter, making a simple, neat 1,)j1, 
before breakfast and not allow them 
to form the habit of thinking an, ‘ld 
thing is good enough for the folks ¢ 


Dice 


to 


set into, 


ipon 


home. Many wives who slump « ie 
from homes wheré everything was 4t 
loose ends and thus they were 
taught that neatness was only jeed. 
ful when they went somewhere. 

I think all of us can call to d 
some woman with a reputation a 
slothful housewife who, when she ,)- 
pears in public, is the pink of perfec. 
tion as to outward neatness. Her 
children go any way and anyho. at 


home, but come to church or s hool 
apparently as neat as the rest. (Can 


one expect that a child with su a 
home training will ever think it 
necessary to carry the personal neat- 
ness into their own home life? | it 


not from such early training that the 
neglectful, slothful wife naturally 
springs? From my own observat 
I should say that it is. Of course 
there are exceptions ‘to the rule it 
these are usually found where outside 
influence has changed the current of 
habit. 


It is true that we busy wives 


nd 
mothers sometimes have to neg t 
our appearance somewhat. For . 
stance, when one is housecleaning 
cre seldom presents as good an ap- 
pearance as one wishes. Certai: 1 
woman with a family, uniess she SO 
possesses plenty of means, cannot 
have as many and sas elaborate toilets 
after marriage as before. The 


mother does not need as many clothes 
for she has but few opportunities 
wearing them. I believe that « 
woman should have enough clotiies 
to make a good appearance wiier 
she does go out, and not be mai 
feel that she is noticeable for 
shabby appearance. One can 1! 
clothes to dress neatly without ¢ 
expense, as they need not be of ex- 
pensive materials. If one has neither 
time to make nor money to buy « - 
orate toilets for afternoon Wea 
home, one can always look n¢ 
a fresh print or gingham house « 
I do not think our bachelor fi 


meant us to take his remar 
mean that we must make ela! 
toilets, but that he, like most 


likes to look at a tidy woman w! - 
er her gown be of cotton or si 





Geraniums 
WARREN BAXTER 


For many years I have. kept 

plants, mostly geraniums and 

are seldom without blossoms ,eith ? 
winter or summer. The following :s 
my method: First, [ like tin cans 

quart tomato cans are about th: : 
size for a good sized geranium, ! if 
you wish blossoms the rcots m 
crowded. I always sift the dirt 
my plants through a coal shake 
mix a little ashes, some fine sand 
good dirt from the pig yard 01 se 
good:-garden dirt and some fine - 
lizer from the horse pile. \Wh 

comes time to bring my 
for the winter (I do not put the l 
the ground) I take an old fork d 
dig all the old dirt away fron 

roots, but not enough to loosen then 
trom the cans; then I refill the ns 
with this fresh, new dirt, trin ; 
geraniums if they are not in svod 
shape, then they will not wilt ren 
taken into the home, but are ready ! 
keep right on growing and blossoming; 
Every Monday when I wash they get 4 
good watering with the dirty suds. | 
keep the in a room where ere 
is no fire, but a fire’ in each 
of the adjoining rooms. In (this 
way I always have blososms if 
you want a pretty bed of 
and some good, young plants f r the 
winéer, when you make your flower 
garden or the ground becomes warm, 
break off a lot of slips, plant th in 
this bed and -you will have blossoms 


all summer. At least I do from even 
s in 


geraniun 


ns 


gxeral 


litti® slips. Never put geranium 
large dishes if you expect many )!05- 
soms. A package of good geranium 
seed will give you several new plants 


and sluch blososms as they have wen 
the~ first begin are of mammoth 


size. Try it. 





Life is fleeting; make it pleasant: 
Think of nothing but the present: 
For the past we leave behind us, 
And the future may not find us 
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Long Pants—First Pair 


1iARRY M. DEAN 


P teday I wore my first long pants, 
An all the b6ys jes’ laughed at me; 
* teacher, too, joined with the rest. 
"Now ‘tain'tyno fun as I Can see 

For all the Bunch to hang around 

S* an’ guy a feller ‘cause they’can; 
poy’s jes’ bound to wear long pants 
Before he can become a man. 


it seemed I was a stranger there, 
The way the fellers tried to do; . 
| They said I looked jes’ like a “sport,” 
They even tacked on “Mister,” too. 
The girls all stopped an’ stared at me, 
An’ giggied in their silly way; 
An’ once I heard ‘em whisperin’ ‘round, 
“He's got his dad’s pants on today.” 


Well, let ‘em joke; it matters not, 
Some day, I guess, I'll have my turn, 
When other boys get to the age 
Where they the ways of men must 
learn 
As for the girls, why, what of them? 
They never mean the things they say; 
An’ never say the things they mean, 
Because that’s jes’ their silly way. 





On the Wings of Sweet Peas 


[A two-part story for boys and girls.] 


moist trenches with her own 


hands. The back-aching work was 
not drudgery to her, for she loved the 
tiny brown setds and covered them 
carefully with gentle little pats of her 


ADALENA F. DYER 
OBERTA hired the land pre- 
pared early in April and 


planted the peas in the deep, 


trowel and taughingly referred to 
them as her buried hopes. For would 
not those long, barren furrows of rich 
loam soon be concealed beneath a 
mass of fragrant ~- blossoms? And 
would not the money they brought to 
her hungry purse mean a trip to 
Cape Cod? 

Roberta loyed flowers, and. they 
would always grow for her as if they 
were conscious of the fact. . Aunt 
Judith Flint, who was everybody's 
aunt, used to say that that little Ring 
girl could stick a broom straw down 
into the dirt and make it grow and 


blossom better than the thriftiest hot- 
house plant would for other folks. 


Ever since Roberta had come, a 
child of 10, to live with her. grand- 
mother she had heard the praises of 
Cape Cod sung. It was Grammy 
Ring’s native place, theugh she had 
not visited it for thirty years; and 
every year of absence had dimmed 
its defects and painted with bolder 


strokes its charms, until it had become 
pictured on her memory a veritable 
paradise of beauty and prosperity. 

A sharp-tongued neighbor once said 


that old Mrs Ring believed that God 
made Cape Cod and the rest of the 
universe just happened. Every fall 
for eight years Roberta had heard 
Grammy hopefully plan a visit to the 


fairyland of her birth, and eight times 
she had seen those dearly cherished 
plans end in failure. 

Roberta had courage and persever- 
ance, and at 18 she felt that the time 
had arrived to show what she could 
do to make the most vivid dream of 
her childhood come true. 

She had heard the neighbors ask, 
outwardly serious and polite, bit with 
little meaning nods and ‘smiles to 
each other as they lingered about the 


church door for an exchange of 
friendly courtesies and gossip: “I 
suppose you are planning to visit 
Cape Cod this fall, Mrs Ring.” 

Shrewd little Roberta knew. they ° 
Were poking fun at ‘her beloved 


Grammy and resented it with all her 
loyal heart. She would let them know 
that Grammy could and would visit 
her old home. The time had now ar- 


Tived for this lesson to be taught 
them. 

The peas came up like little green 
Soldiers in orderly ranks. Oh, how 
they grew! And, oh, how the weeds 
tied to subdue their valiant” rows! 


Roberta, with the help of Jittle Clar- 
emce Dexter, hoed and weeded and 
fertilized them patiently day by day, 
ne their straggling limbs to tall 
bushes and directing their help- 
€ss tendrils to the nearest support. 
Pw tended am@ loved them and 
. ed them by their proper namés, 
— at last she was rewarded by see- 
pd them burst into bloom. By the 
fond week of July her garden looked 


= if a winged rainbow had lighted 
—. it. Grammy, “having had ~ so 


hot pecPes, crushed. by failure, did 
om sanare Roberta’s optimism. She 
ee not believe theré was money in 

4 pane So frivolous ag sweet peas. 

3 oes would have been a better 
7 rep th 
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are going to Cape Cod in the fall,” 
she asserted, “and we are going on the 
wings of sweet peas.” 

“Bless us!" Grammy would smile 
back, for no one could resist such as- 
surance and good humor, “you may 
go that way if you like; but I won't 
trust my two hundred pounds to any 
such flimsy conveyance.” > . 

On the 7th of July, Roberta, as- 
sisted by her Brownie, as she called 
little Clarence, cut the first flowers for 
sale and arranged them in dainty 
bunches of fifty and a hundred. 

How lovely and fragrant they were! 
The girl hated to part with them at 
all, they had become so dear to her. 
There were all shades, from the pure 
white Spencers to the deep maroon 
Black Knight and Michael. She 
placed them for the night in water 
in the coolest part.of the cellar, so 
that the stems might absorb enough 
to keep the flowers from fading. 
Then she made everything ready to 
market them the next morning. 

Bright and early she packed them 
in a suitcase and started off for the 
city, feeling confident no one could 
resist the temptation to buy anything 
so perfectly beautiful. It had come 
in foggy the night before and was 
still sufficiently damp to make the 
dust on the tall grass and bushes by 
the roadside cling to the bottom of 
her skirts, giving her an untidy, drag- 
gled appearance. The suitcase, too, 
became a little heavy before she had 
finished her half-mile walk to the 
cars. 


The Disappointing Results 


The city was only five miles away, 
and the florists were nearly all located 
on or near the principal street. She 
stepped from the car buoyant and 
sure of success. But as she started 
up .the street she noticed an alert, 






- 


resolute appearing woman ahead of- 


her, bearing two suitcases which 
were exact counterparts of her own. 
Just a little in advance of this com- 
petitor, for such she felt her to be, 
was a girl scarcely older than herself 
similarly equipped. 

When Roberta reached the door of 
the first florist, the older woman was 
already displaying her wares, and our 
heroine had to acknowledge with a 
thrill of dismay that her competitor's 
flowers were just as beautiful as her 
own. 

Seeing that there was no chance for 
her .here she hastened to the next 
store. But her girl rival was ahead 
of her. Thus she visited florist after 
florist only to find veteran growers of 
sweet peas selling their flowers to 
friendly merchants, who accorded her 
don’t you want me'to sell ’em for you? 

One florist bought 25 cents’ worth 
of white Spencers, as he happened to 
need more of them than her rivals 
could supply. Disappointed but not 
discouraged she visited some of the 
leading hotels and cafes, but found 
that they had already ordered their 
flowers for the season. At last, drag- 
gled, weary and hungry she left her 
peas as a gift to the children's hos- 
pital and took a car for home. 

“Bless me! Did you sell them all?” 
beamed Grammy when she saw the 
empty suitcase 

Roberta slowly drew a silver quar- 
ter from her flat little purse. “I made 
just that,” she giggled, “minus 10 
cents for carfare plus 10 more paid 
Clarence for helping cut the flowers.” 

“It is just what I expected,” 
lamented Grammy. “If you had 


planted ~potatoes—everybody has to | 


have potatoes—how much better it 
would have been! The peas are hand- 
some enough, but these hard times 
people won't buy what they can get 
along without. Still what's done can’t 
be helped. They look pretty bloom- 
ing there, but I guess the neighbors 
will think we are crazy to waste so 
much of our best land on a flower 
On the Wings of Sweet Peas Gal 2 
garden.” Roberta just lifted her firm 
little chin and the dimple in her left 
cheek deepened with merriment. 

“Now, Grammy Ring,” she declared, 
“this isn’t failure; it’s just a short 
postponement of success. Don’t you 
think for a minute that.one bad day 
can make the corners of my mouth 
turn down and everything look drab. 
We are going to Cape Cod this fall, 
and those lovely sweet peas will take" 
us there. Bless their little hearts!” 

“T hope so,”’ sighed Grammy in a 
tone that belied her words; “for I 
would ‘like to see that ridiculous 
canal” 

Grammy believed that any plan to 
improve her beloved birthplace was 
a bungling attempt to “paint the lily, 
gild refined gold,” etc. But she could 
not help expressing, in the privacy of 
her own home, a mild desire to see 
that absurd ditch. 

“You've spoiled your dress, too,” 








girl's 

and ary it. Then eat your 
dinner... I’ve kept it nice and hot for 
you.” 

“It smells good enough for a queen. 
Don’t worry about that old serge 
skirt. If worse comes to worse it can 
be washed. But what are you look- 
ing at, Grammy dear?” 

For Grammy was gazing out of the 
window with a little pucker of an- 
noyance on her uSually placid face. 

“There comes that poor lame Jo 
Johnson, I do believe; and he always 


‘acts hurt if I don’t buy anything. 
Yes, he’s turning in here. I knew he 
would. You go to the door, and if 


it’s bluing don’t buy any; for the last 
I bought of him spotted the clothes 


all up; but if it’s pins give him that 
nickel on the clock shelf and take a 
paper. 

But it was neither bluing nor pins 
today. 


“Good morning! good morning!" he 
exclaimed, as Roberta opened the 
door. “Looking as fresh as a pink. 
Can’t say you are growing handsomer, 
for you always was as handsome as 
you could be. But I’m here on busi- 
ness, I see you have some nice posies 
blooming out there in the field, and 
I says to m-'self, ‘There is a chance, 
Josie, for you to help a nice girl and 
make an honest penny, too.’ Now, 
only a courteous hearing. 

Some folks say Joseph ain't all there, 
but there’s no boy in the county can 
beat him selling flowers, and that’s no 
bluff, neither.” 


'To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


The Reason Why 
A little girl had sent back her plate 
for chicken two or three times, and 
had been helped bountifully to all the 
other rich things that go to make a 
good dinner. Finally she was observed 





looking rather disconsolately at her 
unfinished plate of pudding. 
“What's the matter, Dora?’ asked 


Uncle John. “You look mournful.” 

“That's just the matter,”’ said Dora. 
“T am more’n full.” 

Then she wondered why everybody 
laughed, 

One Way 

A young American lawyer was de- 
fending an old convict on the charge 
of burglary in u state where the court 
rules allow each side one hour to ad- 
dress the jury The young lawyer, 
somewhat nervous, consulted a .vet- 
eran member of the bar who happened 
to be standing near. 

“How much time do you think I 
should take up in addressing the 
jury?” he asked, in a rather pompous 
manner. 

“Take the full hour,’ was the gruff 
reply. ‘“‘The longer you talk the longer 
you'll keep your client out of jail.” 


Little Anna was out-of-doors with 
her mother in-the dusk of a summer 
evening and was rather frightened by 
the gathering shadows. She noticed 
some flashes of heat lighting across 
the eastern sky and exclaimed joy- 
fully: “God is doin’ fo light the moon 
now; he’s squatching his matches!” 


Raymond is a little boy who lives 
in the city and has seen very little of 
the country, One day he went on a 
visit to his grandpa’s farm. While out 
in the pasture he saw the cows chew- 
ing their cuds. -.Not knowing what it 
meant he ran to his grandpa, saying: 

“Grandpa, do you have to buy gum 
for all of those cows’?” 
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A Tale of the Gold 


THE FURNACE OF GOLD 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 
Mining Days in Nevada 
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Van and His Pardners’ Mine—III 


HAT do you think they 
will do?” she added in 
a spirit of contrition 
camé at once upon her. 
“They must be terrible 
. men!”. “They won’t do 
much but take his money and clothes, 
and maybe beg for a ride,” said Van 
Teassuringly. ‘They'll see he isn’t fit 
‘to kill.” 
' Beth glanced at him briefly, inquir- 
ingiy. What a baffling light it was 
that played in the depths of his eyes! 
What manner of being was he, after 
ali? She could not tell. And yet she 
‘felt she could trust him—she cer- 
tainly knew not why. Despite his ways 
of railery she felt he was serious, true 
4 as steel, and big in heart and nature. 
ae “I mustn’t forget to thank you,” 
: she murmured. “I mean for sparing 





us—all that. I do thank you, most 
pale ye sincerely, for——”’ 
me “Never mind that,” he interrupted. 
— “We're going to be late to lunch.” 


He turned once more to the trail 
and started off, in his active manner, 
together with a thorough indifference 
as to what became of Bostwick. 

Beth, with a feeling that something 
ought yet to be done for Searle, down 

‘4m the valley with the convicts, cast 
one helpless glance at the scene of 
the hold-up, then perforce urged her 
pony forward. 

Van halted no more. He led the 
way doggedly onward, over the rises, 
seyouap great silent forests, past 
c springs and down dark, som- 
ber ravines. At a quarter of one he 

- emerged from a gorge upon the level 
acre of a tiny cove, still high in the 

: mountain fastnesses. Here he let out 

4 @ whoop like an Indian, its echo fill- 

Fa ing all the place. 

; An ahswering call came clearly 

_- from somewhere near at hand. Beth 

Wy felt a sudden alarm to know there 

- were human beings near. What sort 

se -they were was a matter entirely of 

- conjecture. 
covered a number of small, 

_ buildings and a fair-sized 

_ planted next the’ hill. 

_ “This,” said Van, who had waited 

- for the girl to ride once more to his 
side, “is the Monte Cristo mine—the 

+ worst false alarm that ever disfigured 

_* ‘the map.” 

_ +The Monte Cristo mining property 
comprised a tunnel-in the hill, a glory 

hole, a little toy quartz mill—five 

' stamps strong— the bunk-house, 

._ kitchen, blacksmith shop, stable, cor- 

. “yal, and four human beings. These 
~ Jatter were a Chinese cook named 

. Algy, a Piute Indian half-breed called 

_ Cayuse, and two rare souls—Napoleon 

‘G. Blink and “Gettysburg” — miners, 
and boastful oid worthies, long part- 
nered and beloved by Van. 

Van’s Partners 

' Just at present the tunnel was 

_ @mpty, the glory hole was deserted, 
and the quartz mill was silent. The 

expe had. proved a failure. Van had 


Then -presently she dis- 
rude 
cabin, 


nded many thousands of dollars 
; nd ten months of time to demon- 
Strate the facts; and now, in posses- 
_ gion of-much new experience, an in- 
‘domitable spirit, two tired partners, 
d a brand-new claim, he was fac- 
ios his fate, as heretofore, with a 
wonderful boyish cheer. 
.-Not all this knowledge was vouch- 
Safed to Beth when she and her maid 
were presently put in possession of 
o place. With the utmost. gravity 
Van introduced her by old Dave’s 
* appellation, Miss Laughing Water. 
. “maid he merely called Elsa. His 
ation as to whence they hailed, 
er they were bound, why he had 







charge, and how he 
the to pony, was notable 
fits brevity. He and his 

hu and ‘somewhat 
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cellent coffee, corn-fed bacon, the best 
of bread and butter, a hunger-inspir- 
ing stew of lamb, white potatoes, fine 
apple sauce and superlative ginger- 
bread on hand in great abundance, 
however, but in spite of all he splut- 
tered. 

“What’s mallah you, Van?” he de- 
manded several times. ‘“‘Wha’ for no 
tell me blingee ladies? How you 
s’plose I gettéé dinner?” 

He would readily have laid down 
his very life for Van, but he laid a 
good dinner instead. During its 
preparation Beth and her maid sat 
down on a bench beside the bunk- 
house, “in the presence of Cayuse, 
Napoleon and Gettysburg, while Van 
led tue horses to the stable for re- 
freshment and Algy talked to him- 
self in pigeon English. 

It was an odd situation for the girl 
from New York, but she found her- 
self amused. Both Napoleon and 
Gettysburg had been cast for amus- 
ing roles, which they did not always 
fill. Neither, as might be supposed 
from his name, had ever even smelled 
the faintest suggestion of things mili- 
tary. Napoleon had once been @ 
sailor, or, to be more accurate, a river 
boatman. He was fat, short, red- 
headed, red-necked, red-nosed and 
red-eyed. His hands were freckled, 
his arms were hairy. He turned his 
head to one side like a bird—and 
promptly fell in love with demure 
little Elsa. 

Gettysburg was as thin as Napoleon 
was fat. He had a straggling gray 
beard, a very bald pate, high cheek 
bones and a glass eye. This eye he 
turned toward the maid, perhaps 
because it was steady. He also had a 
nervous way of drawing one hand 
down his face till he lowered his jaw 
prodigiously, after which, like the 
handle of a knocker, it would fall 
back to place with quite a thump. 
He did this twice as he stared at 
Beth, and then he remarked: 

“Quite a hike yit down to Goldite.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Beth in her 
interesting way. “How far is it, 
really, from here?” . 

“'’Bout. twenty miles of straight 
ahead, and two miles of straight up, 
and threeof straight 
down—if a_ feller 
could go _ straight,” 
said Gettysburg, 
gravely, “but he 
can’t,” Beth looked 
very much concerned, 
She had hoped they 
were almost there, and 
no more hills to climb 
or descend: She felt 
convinced they had. rid- 
den. over twenty miles 
already, and the horse- 
























UNDUE A 


man had assured her it was thirty at 
the most from the station so far be- 
hind the mountains. 

“But—Mr Van can’t walk so far as 
that,” she said. “I’m sure I don’t see 
what ¥ 

She was interrupted by the reap- 
pearance of Van himself. 

“TIsn’t there. a horse on the place?” 
he asked his partners collectively. 
“What have you done with the sor- 
rel?” 

Gettysburg arose. 

Cc. yistiddy,” said he. 
outlaw’s on the job.” 

“Not Vesuvius?” Van replied in- 
credulously. ‘You don’t mean to say 
he’s turned up again unslaughtered?” 

“Cayuse here roped him up to 
Cedar flat,” imparted Gettysburg. 
“Cornered him there in natural corral 
and fetched him home fer fun.” 

Napoleon added: “But Cayuse ain’t 
been on board, you bet. He likes 
something more old-fashioned than 
Suvy. Split my bowsprit, I wouldn’t 
tow no horse into port which I was 
afraid to board. When I was bustin’ 
bronchos I liked ’em to be bad.” 


Vans Account with Matt 


“Yes,” agreed Gettysburg, “so bad 
they couldn’t stand up.” 

A bright glitter came for a moment 
in Van’s blue eyes. 

“If Suvy’s the only equine paradox 
on the place, he and I have got to 
argue things out this afternoon,” he 
said, “but I’ll have my dinner first.” 

Beth was listening intently, puz- 
zled to know precisely what the talk 
that Van, for the purpose of escort- 
ing her on, would find himself obliged 
to wage some manner of war with a 
horse of which the Indian was afraid. 

Further discussion of the topic was 
implied. She was vaguely suspicious 
interrupted now by the cook, who ap- 
peared to announce his dinner served. 
Beth and her maid were, therefore; 
directed by Van to a table set for 
two, while he, with Napoleon and 
Gettysburg for company, repaired to 
a place in the kitchen. 

Beth was hungry. She ate with all 
the relish of a mountaineer. Algy, 
moreover, was a kitchen magician in 
the art of trangform- 
ing culinary common- 
places into viands of 





“Loaned him to 
“But the 


toothsome delight. 
Elsa became speech- 
lessly busy. Despite 


her wishes in the mat- 
ter, Beth could hear 
the men talking be- 
yond. 

“So those convicts 
has hiked over this 
way already,” said the 
voice of Gettysburg 


Hat, Let Out a Yell and 
Struck the Animal a 
Resounding Slap 
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_ and her maid were dining, . He ade 


PADUA 


distinctly. “We heard from 
about the prison break, but he wasn't 
on to which ones they was.” 

“One is Matt Barger,” Van informeg 
them. ‘‘He’s the only one I know.” 

“Matt Barger! Not your Matt Bar. 
ger?” demanded Gettysburg sharply 

Van nodded. “Mine when I had 
him.” r 

Gettysburg arose excitedly. 

“He ain’t come hunting fer you as 
quick as this?” he inquired uneasily 
“That ain’t what’s fetched him over 
to the desert?” 

‘‘Haven’t asked kim,” answered Van, 
‘He promised to look me up if ever 
he got out alive,” 

“Look you up!” Gettysburg was 
obviously overwrought by the mere 
intelligence that Barger was at lib. 
erty. “You know what he’ll do! You 
know him, boy! You know he’!! keep 
his word. You can’t go foolin’ around 
alone. You’ve got to be 44 

“Pass the beans,” Van interrupted, 
He added more quietly: “Sit down 
Gett, and shut the front door of your 
face.” 

Napoleon was eating to “keep Van 
company.” He pushed away his plate. 

“Just our luck if these here dere. 
licts was to foul us, skipper and 
crew,” he observed ruefully. “Just 
our luck.” 

Gettysburg sat down, adding: “Why 
can’t you wait, Van, wait till the 
whole kit and boodle of us can move 
to the bran’-new claim?” 

Van finished half a cup of coffee. 

“I told you I should continue on 
without delay. The horses will prob- 
ably come tonight for all of you to 
follow me tomorrow.” 

“Then why don’t you wait and go 
with us?” repeated Gettysburg. “We'll 
git there by noon, and you ain’t got 
nuthin’ to ride.” 

The horseman answered: “Suvy’s 
the. prettiest gaited thing you ever 
saw—when he gaits.” 

“Holy toads!”’ said the older man 
apprehensively, “you ain’t sure a-goin’ 
to tackle the outlaw today?” 

“T’ve always felt we’d come to it 
soon or late,” was Van’s reply. ‘And 
I’ve got to have a horse this after- 
noon. We can’t kill each other but 
once.” 

“Supposen he stoves in your pilot- 
house,” said Napoleon. “What shall 
we do about the claim, and all this 
cargo, and everything?” 


Vesuvius’ Reputation 


“The claim? Work it, man, work 
it,” Van responded. “What’s a min- 
ing claim for but to furnish good 
hard work for a couple of old galoots 
who’ve shirked it all their lives?” 

“Work it, yep, but what on?” asked 
Gettysburg. “We're as broke as 4 
hatched-out egg.” 

*“Haven’t you worked on shinbones 
and heavenly hopes before?’ in- 
quired the busy leader of the part- 
nership. ~“And that reminds me, 
Algy, what about you?” he added to 
the Chinese cook. ‘“‘We can’t afford 
a tippe-bob-royal chef of your dimen- 
sions after this. I guess you'll have 
to poison somebody else.” 





“What's mallah you, Van?” Algy 
demanded aggressively. ‘You makee 
me velly sick. You get velly lich I 


You go bloke, ! 
I b’long go with you 
all. time. You no got good luck I 
never want the money, you savvy? 
You talkee big fool, that velly super- 
stich.” He looked at Van fiercely to 
disguise a great alarm, a fear that he 
might, after all, be dismissed in the 
break-up impending. 

Van shrugged his shoulders. 

“Senténced for life. All right, Algy. 
if your cooking kills us off, at least, 
asthe brave young husband remarked, 
it will all be in the family.” 

Algy still looked as fierce as one of 
his heathen idols. 

“You tink velly smart,” he * 
still concealing his feelings. ‘‘Lats! 
and with that he went out to chop 
some wood. P 

“Batten me into the pantry!” said 
Napoleon, 
the outlaw: himself, fer you, 
squall and all.” 


cook your glub. 
cook alle same. 





“That horse ain’t human,” Getty® 


burg exploded anew. “Van, you cat 


ride -no such Fourth-of-July proce® 7 


sion!”’ 


“Shut up!” murmured Van, with #9 


gesture toward the room where : 
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said, 3 


“T'll bet old Algy’d board | 
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City Willie Finds That Confidence Is One Thing, But Overconfidence Is Another Thing Again 





aloud: “The chances are we'll find 
he’s a cheap Sunday school picnic. 
Napoleon, you and Cayuse go out ana 
prepare his mind for work.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Napoleon rising to 
go, “but I wish we had some soothin’ 
syrup, skipper.” 

He and the Indian were heard to 


depart, by Beth, sitting back in her 
chair. She was greatly alarmed by 
all she had heard of vengeful con- 


vyicts and the vicious horse, and could 
eat no more for nervous dread. 

“That horse has killed his man, and 
you know it,” said Gettysburg in a 
whisper that the girl distinctly over- 


heard. “Boy, boy, let the Injun ride 
him first.” 
“There, there, ease off,” Van an- 


swered quietly. “You keep the women 
entertained about the mill while Suvy 
and I are debating.”’ 

He gulped down a last drink of cof- 
fee, silenced the miner’s further re- 
monstrances and departed by way of 
the kitchen door. 

Beth arose hurriedly and hastened 
forth, intent upon immediate preven- 
tion, if possible, of any further ordeals 


undertaken in behalf of herself. She 
was thoroughly frightened. A pre- 
science of something ominous im- 


pending seemed to grip her very heart. 
She glanced about, helplessly, unfa- 
miliar with the place. Van was no- 
where in sight. She started to run 
around the cabin when Gettysburg 
appeared in her path. 

“Well, well,” said he nervously, 
“now who’d a-thought you'd finished 
eatin’ ?”’ 

“Oh, 
tell Mr 
attempt to 
day. Will 
that?” 

“You bet your 


please,” she said, “please go 
Van I’d rather he wouldn’t 
ride any horse again to- 
you please go tell him 


patent leathers!” 
said Gettysburg. ‘“‘You just go over 
and globe-trot the quartz mill while 
I'm gone and we'll fix things right in 
a shake,” 

He strode off in haste. Beth 
watched him go. She made no move 
toward the quartz mill, which Gettys- 
burg had indicated over in the slope. 
She soon grew restive awaiting his 
return. Elsa came out and sat down. 
The old miner failed to reappear. 

At length, unable to endure any 
longer her feeling of alarm and sus- 
pense, Beth resolutely followed where 
Gettysburg had gone, and soon came 
in sight of the stable and high corral. 
Then her heart struck a blow of ex- 
citement in her breast and her knees 
began to weaken beneath her. 

Too late to interfere in the struggle 
about to be enacted, the girl stood 
rigidly beside a great red pine tree, 
fixing her gaze upon Van, on whose 
heels as he walked jingled a glinting 


pair of spurs. From the small corral 
he was leading forth as handsome an 
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Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist should be read in every farm 
home in your neighborhood. 
This is an opportunity for you to 
send it on trial to one or more 
friends who do not read it. We 
will send each a card saying it 
8 sent with your compliments. 
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animal as Beth had ever seen, already 
saddled, bridled—and blindfolded. 
The horse was a chestnut, magnifi- 
cently sculptured and muscled. He 
was of. medium size and as trim and 
hard as a nail. His coat fairly glis- 
tened in the sun. ‘ 
The Battle 

Despite his beauty there was some- 
thing about him that betokened men- 
ace. It was not altogether that the 
men all stood away—all save Van— 
nor yet that the need for a blindfold 
argued danger in his composition. 
There was something acutely disquiet- 
ing in the backward folding of his 
ears, the quiver of his sinews, the 
reluctant manner of his stepping. 

Beth did not know that an “outlaw” 
is a horse so utterly abandoned to 
ways of broncho crime and equine 
deviltry that no man is able to break 
him—that having conquered man 
after man, perhaps even with fatal 
results to his riders, he has become 
absolutely depraved and impossible of 
submission. She only knew that her 
heart was beating rapidly, painfully, 
that her breath came in gasps, that 
her whole nervous system was in- 
volved in some manner of anguish, 
She saw the Chinese cook run past to 
witness the game, but all her facul- 
ties were focused on the man and 
horse—both sinister, tense, and grim. 


Van had not turned in Beth’s direc- 
tion. He was wholly unaware of her 
presence. He halted when the horse 


was well out toward the center of 
the open, and the outlaw braced awk- 
wardly as if to receive an attack. 
With the bridle reins held in his hand 
at the pommel of the saddle, Van 
stood for a moment by the chestnut’s 
side, then, with incredible celerity of 
movement, suddenly placed his foot 
in the stirrup and was up and well 
seated before the blind pony could 
have moved. 

Nothing happened. No one made a 
sound. No one apparently, save Beth, 
had expected anything to happen. 
She felt a rush of relief—that came 
prematurely. Van now leaned forward 
as the horse remained stiffly braced, 
and slipping the blindfold from the 
pony’s eyes sat back in the saddle 
alertly. 

Even then the chestnut did not 
move. He had gone through this or- 
deal many times before. He had often 
been mounted—but not for long at a 
time. H® had even been exhausted 
by a stubborn “broncho buster’— 
some hardy human bur who could 
ride a crazy comet—but always he 
had won in the end. In a word he 
had earned his sobriquet, which in 
broncho-land is never lightly be- 
stowed. Van was not in the least de- 
ceived. However, he was eager for 
the conflict to begin. -He had no time 
to waste. He snatched off his hat, 
let out a wild, shrill yell, dug with his 
spurs._and struck the animal a re- 
sounding slap on the flank, that, like 
a fulminate, suddenly detonated the 
pent-up explosives in the beast. 

He “lit into” bucking of astounding 
violence with the quickness of dyna- 
mite. 

It was terrific. For a moment Beth 
saw nothing but a mad grotesquerie 
of horse and man, almost ludicrously 
unnatural, and crazed with eccentric 
motion. The horse shot up in the 
air like a loose, distorted piece of 
statuary blown from its. pedestal by 
some gigantic disturbance. He ap- 
peared to buckle in his mid-air leap 
like a bended thing of metal, then 
dropped to the earth, stiff-legged as 
an iron image, to bound up again with 
mad and furious gyrations that seemed 
to the girl to twist both horse and 
rider into one live mass of incongruity. 


{To Be Continued.] 





A man, be the heavens ever praised, 
is sufficient for himself; yet were ten 
men united in love, capable of being 
and of doing what ten thousand 
singly would fail in. Infinite is the 
help man can yield to man.—[Carlyle. 


Korn Kob Kindlers 


A. JEFFERS 

It would startle every person in the 
United States to know just how many 
destructive fires are started every 
morning in the year by the improper 
use of coal oil. Such an agent and 
such a dangerous method are too fre- 
quently used by those who lack dis- 
cretion, care and good judgment, It 
is used by chiJdren, by careless serv- 
ants, and by foolish or thoughtless 
people generally. 

It is easy but dangerous to squirt a 
half pint of coal oil over the wood and 
then touch a match to the oil-covered 
wood, It is a very risky proposition 
to the ‘home directly involved and ad- 
jacent property, and people are too 
frequently made to suffer’ thereby. 
Therefore the statement at the head 
of this communication. Most people 
look on a cob,after the corn has been 
shelled off as worthless, excepting to 
use for fuel, -but here is a way to use 


kindler : 
small can, say a five or 10-pound lard 
can, and fill it full of corncobs, setting 


them for a fire Take any 


them on end, small end of the cob 
down. Then pour, say, a gill of coal 
oil, into the can, which will be rapidly 
absorbed by the cobs, and each indi- 
vidual cob is ther a first-class fire- 
kindler without any danger attached 


to its use. Put the dry wood into the 
stove, for it is a heathenish sort of 
man who compels his wife to use 


anything else than dry fuel with which 
to cook his meals. Put in one of the 
oil-saturated cobs and see how easy, 
how safe and how pleasant it is to 
make the fires, especially on a cold 
morning. 





A curious inquirer wanted to know 
“What are the sister states?”’ and the 
brilliant country editor answered: 

“We are not quite sure, but we 
should judge that they are Miss Ouri, 
Allie Bama, Louisa Anna, Della Ware, 
Ida Ho, Marvy Land, Callie Fornia, 
Minnie Sota and Mrs Sippi.” 
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The Coffee 
One Quality, Only—the Best 
Packed in 1, 2 and 3 Ib. All-Tin Cans 


1ITE HOUSE 


The Use of One 
Suggests the Other 


Every minute you deny yourself 
acquaintance with 

“White House” 
products you are not only wast- 
ing time, but are missing much 
of the pleasure of living. Don’t 
put it off any longer. 
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The Tea—Several Varieties—also 
in All-Tin Cans 4 and 
Y, ibs. net. 










Do You Want $1 Every Week for 








Your Very Own Spending Money ? 
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It will only take a few minutes twice each week ; 
costs you nothing to get started— You send a post- 
card to the address below—we send everything free 
ahd besides the money there are many valuable 


FREE PRESENTS FOR YOU 





Canoes, Baseb: 


such as Motor i Guns, Wagons, Boats, 


1 Outfits, Tennis Rackets; 
in fact, anything you think you want. 
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WRITE TODAY QUICK pete c7i°roc. Tell how old you are, 
what echool you go to, how far you live from the schoolhouse, if you walk or 
drive, your father's name, and be sure to sign your full same and address. 
Write the postcard to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Sales Dept. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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It's the greatest book,Phelps has ever issued. It shows and a’ local dealer's profit 
more buggy styles than any other vehicle book Phelps every time you buy a buggy 
has ever given free to the, public. Jt shows why and how from a dealer 
Re : Ae Rts ; H, C. PHELPS, President 
thousands ave paying far too much moneys for buggies. - Once “you - possess ' this 
It tells you all that Phelps has learned in all his 14 years in ~ ook, you'll know as much—if not more—about vehicles as any- 
the vehicle business... Gives you ~inside’’ information. Posts one. - You will Anow 1914 styles. And you will 4now genuine vehicle va/ue. 


you on the tricks of the trade. Informs you why you must pay Once you possess this book no one on earth.will ever be able to fool you on 
a jobber’s profit—a traveling salesman’s expenses and salary— buggy worth, 125 Different Models of 1914 Styles of 
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are shown in this big, handsome book — which is yours just 
for the asking. Surreys—Carriages—Phaetons—Spring Wagons 


—Made to Order Models—High Grade Harness. S 
All Phelps makes—all he sells direct at low factory prices—are ave : 


here pictured, interestingly described and guaranteed. That is a 
the beauty of dealinggyith Phelps. You can’t lose. You must $25 OO to 
e 


gain. You must be thoroughly, completely, enthusiastically 


pleased or Phelps refunds your money. 
Phelps Sells All His Vehicles On P4O0.00 on 
30. Days’ Road Test and i Any Buggy 


antees Every One fo : You Select— 
PR oy. Phelps fealty x28 20 tisk in offering this.Free 30 Days’ Road 

est—in making’ this 2-Year Guarantee. Every Phelps Bugg . iim) 
is made of genuine .Second-Growth Hickory—sp/i/, gee edad. 125 Different y . \\ 
200,000 .pleased-owners everywhere—hundreds of them in your St } 
own section—declare they are the best vehicles made.. And every ytes 
one of them bought their buggy and saved from $25.00 to $40.00, 
depending on style purchased, aftér they got Phelps’ Book. 


Just Write Your Name and j 
mr > L 
on a Postal and Send It to Phel; H. AO al 4 
‘ ; ! —< \ AY ' 
Will Pay the Postage on the Big Book | _ \\ >of IB 
He wants you to have this book. Sending of it places you un- VW, lz = A CIRO ER Zs 
‘ der no obligatién. “Get the book—and then buy your buggy where § =, | A eS 
you choose. Aut get the facis, -You owe that. much to your te : SS : p AAS 
. <*pocketbook. . Follow. the.example: of . over -200,000° other mien. De 
' « And'do it now—tonight—right while this ad and this offer.are in 
| »?your mind. Get that book. Address— 
Bat ; PHELPS, President 
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= THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 

















